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In recent years much attention has been focused on 
the subject of financial aid to college students* This report from 
the Board of Regents in New York is divided into two parts: a reviek' 
of the current state programs and a study of the socioeconomic 
characteristics of current scholar incentive award holders and how 
they finance their education. The purpose of the study of scholar 
incentive award recipients was to gather data with regard to total 
parental income and assets, the total costs of college attendance, 
and all resources available to finance these costs. The information 
has been used to construct a scholar incentive program proposal that 
has an optimum relationship to family support, costs, and other 
sources of aid. The review of current state programs provides a 
statistical summary of the grant, scholarship, and fellowship 
programs administered by the State Education Department i:or 
1972-1973. Brief descriptions of other State and Federal programs of 
financial aid to students are also included. (Author/PG) 
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FOREWORD 



In recent years much attention has been focused on the subject of 
financial aid to college students. In 1967 the Board of Regents issued 
d report recoimniendlng substantial revisions in Mew York State's program 
of grants to students. "Freedom to Pursue a College Education'' re- 
commended a long-term goal of providing state grants as high as $2,900 
for low-income students at private colleges. More recently* two re- 
ports to Governor Rockefeller (the Hurd Task Force aad the Keppel Task 
Force) » as well as a Regents Position Paper, "Financing Higher Educa- 
tion Needs in the Decade Ahead," have pointed out the need for larger 
grants in order to provide students wi ch greater freedom of accoss to, 
and freedom of choice in, postsecondary education. 

This report is divided into two parts: a review of current state 
programs and a study of the socio-economic characteristics of current 
scholar incentive award holders and how they finance their education. 
The review of current state programs provides a statistical summary 
of the grant, scholarship and fellowship programs administered by the 
State Education Department for 1972-73. Brief descriptions of other 
State and Federal programs of financial aid to students are also in- 
cluded. 

The study of scholar incentive award recipients sampled 5,000 fa?? 

1973 award holders at public and private institutions. The purpose of 
the study was to gather data with regard to total pirenta? income and 
assets, tne total costs of college attendance, and all resources availa- 
ble to finance these costs. The information has been used to help con- 
struct a scholar incentive program proposal that has an optimum rela- 
tionship to family support, costs, and other sources of aid. 

The Board of Regents is recommending a three-stage revision of the 
scholar incentive grant program for the 1974 Legislative session. The 
program is based upon previous reports of Regents and other groups, as 
well as the information provided through the study of scholar incentive 
recipients. Maximum scholar incentive awards would be raised to $1,200 
in 1974 75, and a program of $1,700 maximum grants would be phased in 
for 1975-76 and 1976-77, The recommendations of the Regents are pub- 
lished ir) a statement Student Financ ial Aid, Regents Proposal for the 

1974 Legis lative Session, February T5747 and^are not reported^TiHthTs 
document. 



Ewald b. Nyquist 
Commissioner of Education 
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FINANCIAL AID FOR NEW VORK STATE STUDENTS 
SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 



SECTION I 



Section I provides a statistical overview of the Regents Student 
Assistance Programs for 1972-73. Changes in the program have occurred 
since the last report to the Governor and the Legislature on the sta- 
tus of the programs (1969-70). Since the last report, the maximum 
scholar incentive payment was increased from $500 to $600. Minimum 
awards of $100 were eliminated for those students from families with 
adjusted net taxable income of more than $20,000. 

Total Awards arc up $14.3 Million. 



Total awards under all programs have risen from $68.2 million in 
1969-70 to $82.5 million in 1972-73. Almost all of the increase has 
been in the scholar incentive award program. Average undergraduate v 
scholar incentive payments rose from $170 to $235 and the average gra- 
duate payments rose from $311 to $346 between 1969-70 and 1972-73. 

Payments at Private Colleges level Off . 

The distribution of scholar incentive payments reflects the shift 
in the proportion of students from the private to the public sector. 
In 1969-70 48.9% of the scholar Incentive payments were made to stu- 
dents in independent colleges; this past year the percentage was down 
to 39.3%. The students at private colleges sustained an even greater 
decrease in terms of the proportion of the total dollar value of 
scholar incentive payments. In 1969-70, 56.1% of the total scholar 
incentive dollars went to students at private colleges, whereas only 
35% of the total scholar incentive amounts went to students at pri- 
vate colleges in 1972-73. During the three year period, total dol- 
lar value of scholar incentive payments rose by almost 40% because of 
the increased scale. However, total scholar, incentive dollars to 
private college students rose by only 5.6%, while the total scholar 
incentive dollars to students at State University campuses including 
community colleges rose 71%. 

Scholar Incentive P ay ments Do Not Equal ize Tuitio n Charges. 

In 1972-73 the average payment was $243 to students at private 
colleges and UQS to students at State-operated campuses. If State 
University Scholarships and partial tuition waivers are included with 
scholar incentive grants, State University students receive State non- 
competitive tuition subsidies that are almost equal to the average 
amounts awarded to students at private colleges. 
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An Increased »un)ber of Rege nts Scholarship Holders are Attendi ng 
State Uni vers'1 ty Can ipusesT 

The distribution of Regents College Scholarship holders also has 
changed. In 1969-70 49.5% of the scholarship holders attended private 
colleges; in 1972-73 the figure was down to 42.65$. This represents a 
decline In actual numbers of almost 4,500 students, or 13.5% between 
1969-70 and 1972-73. 

More Studonts Use Awards at the State University. 



Differences exist in the percentage of New York Staters residents 
who use the Regents program in the different sectors. An estimated 
80% of the New York State residents attending State University cam- 
puses receive scholar Incentive or Regents Scholarship payments* At 
the upstate community colleges the percentage is 66%, and at the pri- 
vate colleges the percentage Is 63%. The difference between the per- 
centages for SUNY and private colleges results from a larger percent- 
age of the students at private colleges being ineligible because of 
high income. 



SECTION II 

HOW SCHOLAR INCENTIVE RECIPIENTS FINANCE COLLEGE COSTS 



The second section of this report deals with a study of scholar 
incentive recloients. The research objectives fell Into three broad 
categories: (1) to determine the cost of college attendance, (2) to 
determine the financial strength of families of scholar incentive award 
holders, and (3) to determine the resources used by scholar incentive 
award holders to finance their cost. Five thousand students were sam- 
pled, by randomly drawing 100 students from each of 50 representative 
New York State institutions of Higher Education. A questionnaire was 
administered, and a useable return rate of 79.7% was achieved for the 
private colleges, 70.5% for the State University campuses, and 53.9% 
for the upstate community colleges. 

Demographic Differen ces Exist Between Public and Private Co llege 
Scholar In centive Awa r^ Recipients . 

Scholar incentive students at private colleges tend to be slightly 
younger than the students at State University campuses. Students at 
the public colleges tend to come from larger families than do the stu- 
dents at private colleges. More than half of the total number of 
children in the families of the Scholar Incentive Award holders sampled 
are college students. Private colleges have a much larger proportion 
of male students than female students; the reverse is true at State 
University campuses. 58.1% of the S.I. holders sampled at private col- 
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leges are males while 42.5% at Statu University are male, and 48.9% 
at coniniunity colleges are males* 

Average Fdjnily, Income and Assets are Similar for Scho lar Incentive 
Aw ard Recipients at SUNY and PrivateTo lleges. 

The average Income and asset levels for the scholar incentive 
holders at private and at State University campuses were quite 
similar, while S.I. holders at community colleges tended to be lower 
on all income and asset variables except for the value of residence 
equity. The higher average for students at community colleges is the 
result of a higher percenta&e of community college families owning 
their own home. Most of the coiT.inunity college students are from 
rural areas where home ownership is prevalent. Hovever, in the pri- 
vate sector, few3r students are eligible to receive awards than in 
the other sectors. The following table shows these averages: 



AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME AND ASSETS 





Private 


SUNY 


Community Colleges 


Adjusted ilet Taxable Balance 


$6,778 


$6,892 


$6,197 


Gross Taxable Income 


13,682 


13,902 


11,897 


Residence Equity 


14,f.60 


14,895 


15.715 


Other Assets 


9,095 


9,887 


6,569 



THL COST S OF COLLEGE ATTE NDANCE 

The first major portion of the study of scholar incentive holders 
dealt with the costs facing college students and their families. Tui- 
tion as well as non-tuition costs were considered. 

Tuition Charge s Var y Si(^nificant l y Among Sectors and Within the Private 
Sector . 

A substantial tuition difference between public and private colleges 
exists. However, a significant range of tuition rates occurs at the pri- 
vate colleges. The tuition charges for the private colleges in the sam- 
ple range from $1,000 to $3,200 per year. 
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The Average Non-TuUion Costs also Differ by Sector 



The higher average non-tuition cost for State University students 
results primarily from the large percentage of State University stu- 
dents who are resident rather than commuter students. 41% of the 
students at private colleges were commuters, while only 12% of the stu- 
dents at State University campuses were commuters, and 80% of the stu- 
dents at community colleges were commuters. 

Amounts to be Finan ced by Stud ents and Parents Vary by Sector . 

The average net cost to be financed by students and their parents 
was also determined. Net cost is total cost less all grants to the 
students. The average net cost at private colleges was found to be 
$2,960, while at State University campuses it was $2,198, and at com- 
munity colleges it was $1,617. The following table shows total cost and 
costs less grants and loans: 



AVERAGE COSTS AND FINANCING 





Private 


SUNY 


Community College 


Average Tuition 


$2,382 


$740 


$556 


Average Non-Tuition Cost 


1,801 


2,091 


1 ,539 


Average Total Cost 


$4,183 


$2,B31 


$2,095 


Less : 








Grants 


1,223 


633 


478 


Loans 


630 


503 


217 


Subtotal 


$1,853 


$1 ,136 


$695 


Amount to be 
financed by 
students and 
parents 


$2,330 


$1,695 


$1 ,400 
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FA MILY FINANCIAL STRENGTH 



A second major area of the study of scholar incentive holders 
dealt with family financial strength. More specifically, it sought to 
assess the validity or usefulness of the net taxable income means test. 
At present, payments under the current programs are scaled according to 
the net taxable income of the family. Several other more complex means 
analysis systems have been suggested. These would require parents to 
provide dat^ on gross income from taxable and non-taxable sources, re- 
sidence equity, other assets, and such other Items as the value of life 
Insurance policies. 

A Hig h Relationship Exists Between Net and Gros s Inc omes. 

The correlation coefficients between net taxable income and gross 
taxable income were found to be ,81 for the families of students at 
private colleges, .82 for the families of students at State University 
campuses, and .80 for the families of students at community colleges. 
Thus, the relationship between net taxable income and gross income is 
quite high. 

There is no Positive Relation^ship Between Ta xable an d uon-Taxable Income. 

The relationship between income from non-taxable sources and net 
taxable income was also determined. Rarely did families receive 
$H,000 or more in non-taxable income. At the private colleges only 9% 
received $2,000 or niore, at State University campuses only 8% received 
$2,00U or more, and at community colleges 13% received $2,000 or more. 
A negative correlation was found between non-taxable income and net 
taxable income. In other words, non-taxable income sources such as 
social security, tend to go to families with low taxable income. Cor- 
relation coefficients were -.27 at the private colleges, -.18 at the 
State University campuses', and -.36 at the con^nunity colleges. Looked 
at another way, 68% of the cases that showed non-taxable income of 
$2,000 or more at the private colleges had net taxable incovnes und^r 
$2,000» At the State University the comparable figurr was 585.' > and at 
community colleges the comparable figure was 617c. 'usion of non-- 
taxable income in the State means test would have a trajor impact on 
low income social security holders. The State woulf) sav^- grant fu:.u> 
on a relatively small proportion of the total collcye going population, 
most likely from families where the principal wage carnur is deceased 
or retired. 

There is no Strong Relationship Between As s^e t s_ ajitl Ir ■ t n/ ^ , 

The relationship between assets and net tavabl inu>h«e wo:. (^Iso 
examined. No relationship was found between inco' ^ ^inH a^^w^t^ ThiK, 
if an asset computation were built Into the Ctate miians test, tt'f^ t^r- 
would not be placed on an income related factor but rather om si^^H 
other factors as frugality or inheritances. Furtliermorc, reriuirino 
families to report assets and to use a portion to finance coUegf 
costs would not result in a significant saving to the st^te. 
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A slightly stronger correlation, although still not a significant 
one, exists between net taxable income and the value of the home. The 
correlation coefficient is .24 among the families at private colleges, 
.28 aiiwng the families of students at State University colleges, and 
.35 among the families of students at community colleges. As mentioned 
earlier, a higher proportion of the families of community college stu- 
dents seem to own their homes, as they are from non-urban areas. It 
would seem reasonable to exclude the value of a family home from a means 
test as it cannot be readily converted to a means to finance college 
costs, is not an income related variable, and seems to be related to such 
other factors as whether or not the student lives in an urban or rural 
area. 



Use of the Current State Taxable Income Means Test Should be Continued. 



Considering the extremely large number of students who receive 
State grants, and that net taxable income Is a reasonable measure of 
a families^ financial strength, it would be preferable to retain the 
current simple system rather than to establish a more complicated 
system that takes into account variables which cannot be easily veri- 
fied and would tend to be characteristic of low - income families. 

The Income Adjustment for Families with More than On e Student in Col - 
lege Should be Changed. 

The current State means test should be amended In cases where 
more than one member of the family is attending college. Currently 
the net taxable income of parents Is divided by the number of chil- 
dren in college. This procedure is inequitable since it provides 
the greatest deductions to those with the highest incomes. The study 
found scholar incentive holders whose gross family income exceeds 
$40,000. Approximately b% of the scholar incentive recipients are 
from families with gross incomes of $25,000 or more. A system of ap- 
plying a flat deduction of $3,000 for the first additional family mem- 
ber in college, and $2,000 for each additional family member in col- 
lege would not only be more equitable but would save the State signi- 
ficant amounts in grant payments. The proposal of the Regents would 
have cost $10 million more had this change not been made. 



PATTiiRifS OF FIimnCING COLLEGE 



The fina] portion of the study dealt with the patterns of financing 
college. The data were analyzed in three ways: (l)tQ show aid funds by 
type and source, (2) to show patterns by year in college, and (3) to 
show patterns by income level. 
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SOURCES OF FINANCIAL AID FUNDS 



Tho following table shows a summary of the different sources of aid 
funds used by students In the different sectors. 



FINANCING PATTERNS BY SECTOR 



Private SUNY Cormiunity College 

State Grants $534 $44f $284 

Federal Grants 177 141 177 

Institutional Grants 386 9 3 

Other Grants 126 42 14 

Loans 630 503 217 

Total $1,B53 $M36 $695 



New York State is the Major Source of Grant Funds, 



More grant funds are provided by the State than any other source 
in support of scholar incentive holders. The State grants Include 
Scholar Incentive* Regents Scholarships, State University Scholarship 
and Partial Tuition Waiver Awards as well as State grants provided to 
institutions for special programs for disadvantaged students: Higher 
Education Opportunity Prograr (HEOP), Educational Opportunity Program 
(EOP), and Search for Education, Elevation, and Knowledge (SEEK)* 
Special program students at private colleges, despite higher costs, 
received significantly less 1n student financial aid through the pro 
grams than the opportunity students at State University campuses. 

Federa l S tuden t Aid Grants a re Low. 

Federal grants are somwhat less important than State grants, es- 
pecially the programs administered by the U.S. Office of Education 
such as the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant and Supplemental Educa 
tional Opportunity Grant Programs. Sixty percent of Federal funds 
to students at the private colleges were from the Veterans* Adminis- 
tration and the Social Security Administration. These agencies pro- 
vided almost 80% of the federal funds awarded to students at the 
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public colleges. The U»S, Office of Education Programs (the Federal 
student grant programs) financed less than 2% of the total costs at 
the private and State University campuses. After State grcints, 
SocUl Security payments rank as the most important source of grant 
funds for students at the public colleges. At the private colleges, 
the major source of grant funds other than State grants was grants 
from college funds. 

Neither St ate Grants no r Federal Grants Equaliz e Costs Am ong Sectors « 

Neither State grants nor Federal grants vary significantly among 
sectors In relation to costs. The single exception is State grants 
at community colleges, which are lower because of low tuition rates 
and the low number of Regents Scholarship winners. 

Private colleges try to equalize costs by using their own funds. 
Institutional grants at private colleges accounted for almost one- 
third of the total grants. 

Student Loans, are the Second Most Importa nt Source of Aid, 

Virtually all student loans are from governmental sources. The 
loans taken out by private college students cover a lower proportion 
of costs as compared to the loans taken out by State University stu- 
dents. Borrowing is somewha't lower at the community colleges th^n 
at the 4-year colleges. Community college students earn more than 
they borrow. 



1973-74 LOANS 



Private 



SUNY 



Community College 



Average of all Students 



$630 



$603 



$217 



Percentage of Students 
Borrowing 



55% 



45% 



24% 



Average Loan of Actual 
Borrowers 



$1,157 



$1,088 



$894 
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Manx Students Wohk to Finance Co ^ lege Cost s. 



Far more community college students worked during the academic 
year in order to finance their college costs compared to students 
at private and State University campuses. Thus, comnunitv college 
students show a clear preference for jobs as a means for financing 
college. Another factor inherent here may be that community college 
students are mr^re likely to have jobs available since they do not 
leave their home town in order to attend college. The percentage 
of students working during the summer and during the academic year 
varies among the three sectors. 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WORKING 





Private 


SUNY 


Community College 


Summer 


88% 


82% 


75% 


Academic Year 


25% 


21% 


42% 



Coordination of Financial Aid Programs Could be Improved. 

Presentlyi students must rely on a wide variety of sources 1n order 
to finance college costs. However, it appears that few aid recipients 
fall outside of the pool of State grant recipients. Thus, it would be 
possible to achieve greater coordination by combining programs under the 
aegis of the Regents. 



FIN ANCING PATTERNS BY CLASS YLAR 

Students do not receive more in non^tato grants as they pro- 
gress through college, nor do they borrow more. Regents Scholar- 
ship payments rise slightly to upper division State University stu- 
dents because of the increased tuition cliarge to upper division 
students . 

Students Earn More as They Progress Through Col l^ge , 

Sufnmer earnings increase significantly 6S students progress. 
Average earnings increase by more than $100 per studpnt hcHieen the 
freshman and sophomore years and by approxitiiately $?00 betw^^en the 
freshman and senior years. Academic year earnings f^lso risf^ as 
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students progress through college. At the private and State Unl* 
versity campuses acade Mc year earnings almost triple between 
freshman and sophomore years when averaged over all cases. This 
results from two factors: larger numbers of students working and 
those working earning larger sums. Students are able to earn, 
I's an overall average, almost $400 rrore in their senior year as 
compared to their freshman year in private colleges, and almost 
<2bO more at State University campuses. 

Parental support by class year remains fairly constant at 
private rol leges; parental support by class year declines at State 
University campuses. Both public and private college students in- 
crease earnings in the upper division. Parents of State University 
students tend to reduce their support as the students' earnings 
increase. 

Many C ollege Seniors are Deeply, in Debt> 

By the time SI holders get to their senior year significant num- 
bers of them are in debt for large amounts. 



CUMULATIVE INDEBTEDNESS OF SENIOR SI HOLDERS 



Private SUNY Community College 



Average of all 

Seniors $2,235 $1,743 $459 

Perc(v:tagc' of Seniors 
with Loans 70% 69% 34% 

Aver • Cumulative 

Debt foi Seniors uith $3,188 $2,535 $1,299 



Sevc iLy percent, of senior SI holders at four-year colleges have 
boTowefJ. The mean loan for seniors at private colleges who borrowed 
i:, cilmor^t iv3,?no; tiio mean loan for seniors at public campuses who 
tier rowed is over $2,500. These levels are quite high; it may not be 
uo:.:. ible to grratly increase the use of ]odns to finance college. 
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FINANCING Pft TTLRNS liY INCOME LEV EL 



The study also analyzed financing patterns by income level. It was 
found that a strong relationship does not exist between Income and many 
sources of financial aid. 

There is Low Correlation between Income and Non-State Grant Award s, 

While there is a relationship between net taxable income and grant 
payments, other than Scholar Incentive and Regents Scholarship payments, 
the relationship is not as strong as had been expected. While the 
highest grants go to low Income students, there is a surprising leveling 
that takes place between the $4^000 and $12,000 Income levels, rather 
than a continuous sloping downward of the grants as Income rises. The 
correlation coefficients between net taxable Income and total grants are 
-.37 at the private colleges, -,38 at the State University colleges, and 
-*34 at the community colleges. It is apparent that many grants are still 
awarded according to factors other than family Income, 

Income Predicts the Amount of Scholar Incentive Grants, 

There is a high correlation between the amount of scholar incen- 
tive payments and net taxable income as well as gross income. 

Low Income Students Receive Fewer Regents Scholarships, 

The correlation between Income and Regents Scholarship payments is 
weak. At the private colleges the correlation is -.21, at State 
University Campuses it is -,11, and at the coimiunity colleges it is -.01. 
Although low Income students can receive larger Regents scholarship pay- 
ments, far fewer low Income students win Regents scholarships. Thus, the 
correlation is weak. At the private colleges, 3^% of students in the 
$0-2,000 net taxable income group receive scholarships, whereas 425^ of 
the students in the $2,000-$16,000 income group receive scholarships. 
Forty-nine percent of the students from families with Incomes in excess 
of $16,000 receive Regents Scholarships. 

There is a very high correlation between income and the actual amount 
of Regents Scholarship payments, 

A Poor Rel ation ship between Income and Federal Grants, Exis ts Ev en 
Though the Fede rTTG rants ar e Targ eted at l ow jjicpme S tu dent s , ' 

Federal Grants are not strongly related to income. Although grants 
tend to go to low income students, most low income students do not receive 
grants. Thus, the overall relationship is weoK 



There is no Relationship between Income and Loans and Work. 



When student earnings and the amounts they borrowed were 
analyzed by income level, it was found that no relationship existed 
between net taxable income and these variables. It is not until 
tie highest income levels that loans begin to taper off at the pri- 
vate colleges. New York State Higher Education Assistance Corpora- 
tion Loans are randomly distributed in relation to income. 

Parental Support is Related to Income. 

As would be expected, parental support rises as net taxable In- 
come rises. The correlation coefficient was found to be .60 at the 
private colleges, .53 at State University colleges, and only .33 at 
community colleges. The lower correlation at the community colleges 
results from parental support leveling off rapidly because the. col- 
lege costs do not require increased parental inputs. 
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Section I 



SOURCES OF FINANCIAL AID FOR NEW YORK STATE STUDENTS 1972-73 



An extensive program of financial aid is available to New York State 
college students; the major State and Federal sources utilized in 1972- 
73 are listea below. In addition, a brief description is provided of the 
Federal Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program, funded for the first 
time in 1973-74. 

NEW YORK STATE FINANCIAL AID PROGRA MS 

' SCHOLAR INCENTIVE AWAR DS - Many tuition paying New York State resi- 
c^entSi attending colleges anBlJniversities in New York State at the un- 
dergraduate or graduate level receive awards under this program. The 
grants assist in meeting those tuition costs exceeding $200 per year, 
with the size of the award based on family income. 

CHILD OF VETERAN AW ARDS - These non-competitive awards provide flat 
grants of $450 per year to undergraduates who are children of certain 
deceased or disabled veterans. 

REGENTS COLLEGE AND BASIC NURSING SCHOLARSHIPS - These scholarships 
are awarded^on the basis of a competitive examination given to high 
school seniors. The amount of the award is based on income. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS - These awards, administered by 
Cornell University, provide tuition credit on the basis of financial 
need and score on the Regents Scholarship examination. 

ME DICAL-DEHTAL-OSTEOPATHY SCHOLARSHIPS - These scholarships are 
awardecT on a competitive basis for specialized study. A portion of the 
awards is ftarmarked for students who agree to practice in an area of 
physician siiortage. 

WAR SERVICE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR VETERANS - The competitive awards are 
available to veterans who served in the armed forces between October 1961 
and March 1973. The awards provide a flat payment of $350 a year, but 
not exceeding tuition. 

REGENTS COLLEGE AWARDS FOR CHILDREN OF DECEASED CORRECTION OFFICERS 
AND STATE CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF A CORRECTION FACILITY - These awards" are 
available to the children of employees who died between September 9 and 
13, 1971. 

LEHMAN FELLOWSHIPS - These awards were established to attract the 
highest quality students in the nation to graduate study in the State 
of New York to pursue programs in the social sciences and public and in- 
ternational affairs. 

Table I shows the number of new awards authorized under t\w. afore- 
mentioned programs in 1972-73. The table also shows the ranges of the 
payments under the various programs and the duration of the awards. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS - These grants are available to all 
SUNY students with a net taxable family income of $2,000 or less. The 
amount of payment, including the scholar Incentive award, covers full 
tuition for undergraduate and graduate students, 

STATE UiilVERSITY UND ERGRADUATE: PA RTIAL TUITION WAIVERS r The pro- 
gram provides waivers to Supplement the scholar incentive program for 
undergraduate students in the $2,001 to $12,000 net taxable income 
group. 

SEEK, £0P A ND HE OP PROGRAMS - These special programs to serve edu- 
cational and economically disadvantaged students have been established 
at most campuses in the state. Funds are used for services to students 
as well as for financial aid. Awards are made at individual campuses. 

NEW YORK HIGHER EDUCATION ASSIS TANCE CORPORATION - Loans are ad- 
ministered by this agency with funds'advanced by banl<s and other lending 
institutions. However, most of the subsidized Interest and def ult costs 
are covered by the federal government. Loans can be as high as $2,000 
per year for undergraduates and $2,500 per year for graduates. Theso 
loans can be used for study outside New York State. 

FEDERAL FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 

NATIONAL DIRECT STUDENT LOA NS ■ The oldest of the Federal campus- 
based programs began as the National Defense Student Loan Program. Cam- 
puses administer loan funds (90^ federal monies and 10% campus monies) 
for needy undergraduates and graduates. Loans for undergraduates can be 
high as $2,500 for the first two years of study (maximum of $5,000 for 
4 years of undergraudate study). 

COLLEGE WORK-STUDY P.RQGRAM . ^ Most campuses in the state offer jobs 
to needy students through this l^rogram. Payrolls generally are 80/1 
federal funds and 20:^ local funds. Many of the jobs are with off-cain- 
pus agencies, 

SUPPUminAJ^ - This program beyan as 

the EducationTT OpportlTnl'ty'^ Grail t^ Program to^lrirovide grants of up to 
$1,500 to low-income students. The name was changed at the tine of the 
establishment of the Basic Opportunity Grant Progran), 

PfilO RJM^ The newest of the federal pro- 

grams differVTrom tBe Vamp'us* baVed'^p^^ by beinfj a centrally ad 
ministered ''entitlement'^ type program. Thus, it is similar to the 
scholar incentive progra;]^ Low-income students will eventually be 
eligible for up to $1,400 per year. The progra:;. was begun in the fall 
of 1973 with grants for freshmen only and with tho maximun) amount at 
$4b2 per year. The 1974 proyrairi will cover freshi^an and sophomores. 
The maximun' grant is estimated at about $GOj. 



Table I 

RfGENTS STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS, 1972-73 



— — ^ — i >, 


Number of 

11 cn rNff CI i Uo 

Authorized, 
1972-73 


Annual 
Award 


Award 
(in years) 


Non-Competitive Awards 








Scholar Incentive 

Awards 


21 b,339' 


<^ ^ Art /* Art 

$100-600 


8 


vlll iU Ui VCUCIvlll 

Awards 


1.237 


450 


4 or 5 


Scholarships for High 
School Seniors 


ly,503 






Regents College Scholarships 


18,843 


250-1000 


4 or 5 


Basic Nursing Scholarships 


600 


200-500 


3,4 or 5 


Cornell University Scholarships 


60 


100-10002 


4 


Other Scholarships 


702 






Med 1 ca 1 - Den ta 1 -Os t eopa thy 
bene larsnips 


102 


350-4000 


4 


War Service Scholarships for 
Veterans 


600 


350 


4 or 5 


Lehman Fellowships 


30 


4000-5000 


4 


^Represents payments for which final 


auditing was 


completed by Oct. 


2, 1973 



Tuition reductior. by Cornell University 
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AWARD DETERMINATION UNDER NEW YORK STATL 'S SCHOLARSHIP AND GRAN T 
PROGRAM - Actual payments under the programs autTTorHzeT^y Article 13 
are determined by both the tuition charge and the net taxable balance 
of family Income. The net taxable balance Is the amount of Income re- 
ported on the New York State Income tax returns of the student, his 
spouse and his parents, If applicable, after all exemptions and deduc- 
tions have been subtracted; it Includes Income from tax exempt securi- 
ties. If more than one child is attending college, the net taxable in- 
come of the parents Is divided by the number of such children. 

Scholarship awards cannot exceed the cost of tuition and certain 
educational fees. Scholar Incentive Awards cannot exceed the amount 
by which tuition for the year exceeds $200. Students may receive 
awards from more than one source. For example, a Regents College 
Scholarship holder with a family net taxable balance of $1 ,800 will 
receive a total of tuition. The following tables show the scholar- 
ship and scholar incentive awards In relation to income. 
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Table 2 

SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS IN RELATION TO INCOME 



Amount of Annual Award 



Net Taxable 
Balance of 
Family Income 


Average 
tqulvalent ^ 
Gross Income 


Regents 
College 
Scholarship 


Basic 
Nursing 
Scholarship 


Medical- 
Dental 
Scholarship 


>ioUU or less 


^bfi^uu or less 


■9 \ ,UUU 




^1 ,UUU 


2000 


6,100 


980 


480 


975 


3000 


7,100 


880 


380 


850 


A AAA 

4000 


o, lUU 


/oU 






4800 


8»900 


700 


200 


625 


5000 


9,100 


680 


200 


600 


6000 


10,100 


580 


200 


475 


7000 


11,200 


480 


200 


350 


&000 


12,300 


380 


200 


350 


9000 


13,500 


280 


200 


OTA 


9300 or more 


13,800 


250 


200 


350 



^Average equivalent gross income is estimated on assumption of total of 4 
exemptions and 14% deductions for Income tax purposes, with $1500 fflinirnum 
standard deduction. . . ^ u 

2These are the awards for the specific Incomes listed in the table. However, 
awards are graduated, so that students with Incomes between those listed 
will receive prorated awards. 
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Table 3 

SCHOLAR INCENTIVE AWARDS IN RELATION TO INCOME 



Net Taxable dalance Average Equivalent Maximum Award 

of Family Income Gross Income For Year 



$2,000 01- less $6,100 or less $600 

2,001 - 6,000 6,100 - 10,100 300 

6,001 - 8,000 10,100 - 12,300 200 

8,001 -20,000 12,300 - 26,300 100 

20,001 or more 26,300 or more 0 



TOTAL PAYMENTS 

Since the previous report to the Governor and the Legislature In 
1971 for the 1969-70 year, payments under the programs have risen by 
21%. However, Scholarship and Fellowship payments have held to 1968- 
69 levels; the entire Increase has been In the widely available 
scholar incentive program. The Increase In scholar incentive payments 
was almost 40%. The following table shows annual payments during the 
past five years . 





Table 4 








ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 1968 


- 1972 






Scholarships and 
Fel lowshlps 


Scholar 
Incentive 


Total 


1972-73^ 

1971-72 

1970-71 

1969-70 

1968-69 


$32,395,764 
31,744,730 
31,256,750 
32,317,736 
32,695,888 


$50,103,888 
44,654,497 
37,700,459 
35,885,951 
37,090,991 


$82,499,652 
76,399,227 
68,957,209 
68,203,687 
69,786,879 



'Represents total payments charged to 1972-73 appropriation for 1972-73 college 
year as of end of fiscal year, including: (a) retroactive payments for study 
during previous years, and (b) prepayments charged to 1972-73 appropriation but 
not yet verified by final audit. 
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The payments, by program* In 1972-73 were as follows: 



Table 5 



TOTAL PAYMENTS AND AWARD RECIPIENTS 
FOR STUDY DURING 1972-73 ACADEMIC YEAR 



Students 



Payments 



Scholarships I Fellowships , and 
Chi Id- of- Veteran Awards 



72,255 



$31»713,956 



Scholar Incentive Awards 




48,034,841 



Table 5 and all following tables are based on final audited payments, 
as of October 2, 1973, for attendance during 1972-73, as opposed to 
total charges against appropriation during fiscal year (See Table 4). 
Hence, these statistics do not include: (a) retroactive payments made 
during 1972-73 for attendance during previous years, or (b) payments 
for 1972-73 not yet processed through final auditing by October 2, 1973. 



The combined number indicates individual students. About 60 percent of 
scholarship and fellowship holders also receive scholar incentive pay- 
nvan ts. 
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Table 6 



1972-73 SCHOLARSHIP, FELLOWSHIP, AND CHILO-OF- VETERAN 
PAYMENTS BY PROGRAM 





Students^ 


Pavments 


n V V 1 uM c 

Annual 
Award ^ 


Reaents CollGae Scholarshlns 








Basic Nursing Scholarships 


1,547 


380,607 


257 


Child-of-Veteran Awards 


3,553 


1,495,192 


450 


Medical-Dental Scholarships 


359 


346,282 


678 


War Service Scholarships 


1,357 


451,075 


350 


Lehman Fel lowshlps 


144 


698,600 




Other Fellowships^ 


20 


28,215 




Total 


72,2554 


31,713,956 





Represents nunber of different students receiving payment for at least 
one semester during the 1972-73 college year. 

2Represents average rate of annual award, whether student was in atten- 
dance for the whole year or part of the year. 

3New awards discontinued after 1970-71; programs being phased out. 

^Total number of students is not equal to total of students in the 
separate programs; 698 students received both the child-of-veteran 
and another scholarship award. 
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levol of Study of Scholar Incentt ve Recipients 



Since 1969-70 the distribution of award holders has changed slightly. 
Undergraduates then represented 92.4^ of the total compared to 91.0% in 
1972-73. There has been q significant change in the average payments. 
The average undergraduate payment rose 38%, from $170 to $235, and the 
average graduate payment rose 11.3%, from $311 to $346, The increase 
was due to an increase in the award schedule and the elimination of 
minimum awards. to students from families with adjusted net taxable 
balances of over $20,000. 



Table 7 

1972-73 SCHOLAR INCENTIVE PAYMENTS, BY LEVEL OF SluDY 





Students 
No. % 


Payments 
Amount % 


Average 
Annual 
Award 1 


Undergraduate Study 


198,712 91.0 


42,094,445 G7.6 


235 


Graduate Study 


19,627 9.0 


5,940,396 12.4 


346 


Combined 


218,339 100 


48,034,841 100 


249 



Represents average rate of annual award for students not also re- 
ceiving other grant assistance, whether student was in attendance 
for the whole year or part of year. 
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Oj.s_tn_but1on of Scholar Incen tive Payments by Type of Instituti on 



The past three years have seen an Increase in the total number of 
payments from 216, 811 to 222,299, or 2.5 percent. The growth in the 
number of payments has lagged behind enrollment growth due to the 
elimination of awards to students with family net taxable incomes 
over $20,000 in 1970. 

Significant chanaes have occurred in the distribution of payments. 
In 1969-70, 48.9 percent of the total number of payments were made to 
students in private or independent colleges; this past year the percentage 
was down to 39.3. The actual number of payments to private college 
students declined from 106,236 to 87,191, for a decline of 17.9 percent. 
Although the dollar value of total payments was up by almost 40 percent 
because of the enriched scale, the amount payed to all private college 
students rose only 5.6 percent, from $20,071,300 to $?1,202,654. 

The number of payments to students at State University campuses 
(including community colleges) has risen 22.0 percent from 103,012 to 
126,592. The dollar value of payments has risen 71 percent, from 
$14,622,169 to $25,000,311. It is interesting to note that the average 
payment at private colleges is $243, at state-operated campuses it is $206. 
When the State University Scholarship and Partial Tuition Waiver Programs 
are added to the scholar incentive payments, it appears that State 
University students are receiving state non-competitive tuition subsidies 
toward their already low tuition that are about equal to average amounts 
awarded to students at private colleges. 
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Table 8 



1972-73 TOTAL SCHOLAR INCENTIVE PAYMENTS 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Students 
No. 1 % 



Payments 

Afiiount % 



City University 










Community Colleges 


142 


.1 


$ 24,426 


.1 


Other 


3.486 


1.6 


759,377 


1.6 


Combined 


3.628 


1.7 


783,803 


1.7 


State University 










Community Colleges 


40,783 


18.3 


7,334,833 


15.3 


Contract Colleges 


2,929 


1.3 


561,126 


1.2 


Other 


82,880 


37.2 


17,104,352 


35.6 



Combined 126,592 

Independent Colleges 87,191 

Hospital Nursing Schools 3,018 

Business Schools 1 ,592 

Trade and Technical 

Schools 278 



56.8 
39.3 
1.4 
.7 

.1 



25,000,311 52.1 

21,202,654 44,0 

563,662 1.2 

415,245 .9 



69,166 



.1 



Total 



222,29^ 100 



$ 48,034,841 100 



Students attending more than one institution during the academic year 
were counted in each institution attended. 
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Distribution of Regents College Scholarship Holders 



The number of Regents College Scholarship holders receiving pay- 
ment rose from 67,242 to 67,681 in the past three years. In recent 
years, increasing numbers of scholarship holders have attended State 
University campuses in preference to private colleges. In 1969-70 
49.5% of the scholarship holders attended private colleges; in 1972- 
73 the figure was 42.6%. This represents a decline in actual numbers 
of almost 4,500 students, or 13.5% over the past three years. The 
number of holders at City University also declined by approximately 
650 students, or 7.9%. 

Interestingly, the percentage of all students in the maximum 
award category (0-$l,800) increased slightly from 10.2% to 10.7%. 
The 1969-70 figures for middle and upper income categories were 
51.9% and 37.9% respectively. 
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Table 9 



1972-73 Kh'GtNTS COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP RECIPIENTS, 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION INCOME LEVEL 





Recipients 
No.) % 


% in each 
0-$T800 


range of income 
$1801-^2^9 $9300+ 


Citv University 












Coimunity Colleges 


234 


.3 


10.5 


42.0 


47.5 


Senior Colleges 


7,383 


10.9 


9.8 


41.0 


49.2 


Combined 


7,617 


11.2 


9.8 


41.0 


49.2 


State University 












Community Colleges 


c , oo/ 




12.8 


^9 Q 
Dc • 7 




Contract Colleges 


2, 114 


3.1 


9.9 


38.8 


51 .3 


Other-Lower Div. 


?5,507 


22.9 


10.0 


48.0 


42.0 


Upper Div. 


10,328 


15.3 


10.2 


49.0 


40.8 


Combined 


30,836 


45.6 


10.3 


48.0 


41.7 


Independent Colleges 


28,858 


42.6 


11.3 


42.5 


46.2 


Hospital Schools 


313 


.5 


12.2 


50.8 


37.0 


Business Schools 


39 


.1 


9.1 


69.8 


21.1 


Trade i Technical 












Schools 


18 




6.7 


46.8 


46.5 


All Schools 


67,681 


100 


10.7 


44.8 


44.5 



Scholarship holders attending more than one institution during the aca- 
demic year were counted once in each institution attended. 
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Table 10 provides an estimate of the proportion of New York State 
resident students who are using State grant and scholarship programs. 
The residence rates are estimates. Although there are other factors that 
affect eligibility, it is probable that ineligibility because of high 
income is the major reason for not using scholar incentive awards. In 
1970 an estimate was made of previous scholar recipients who were over 
the new $20,000 ceiling. This came to ^^% at the private colleges and 
15% at S.U.N.Y. state-operated campuses. Updating these figures accord- 
ing to the most recently available data would yield an estimate of 30X 
at private colleges and 17^ at S.U.N.Y. co.-puses. Appendix A includes 
technical notes on this matter. 

With respect to State University students, the difference between 
the number of New York State resident students and the number of 
students using awards is explained by ineligibility because of income. 

Similarly, the difference between the number of New York State 
resident students and the number of students using awards at the private 
colleges is largely explained by income ineligibility. An estimate of 
the number of students at private colleges who are eligible but do not 
receive awards has been made, (see Appendix A). If the financial aid 
program proposed by the Regents were fully phased in now and 100% of 
these students were to raceive awards, the additional cost to the state 
could be approximately $4 million. However, by the time the program is 
fully phased in, incomes will have risen and the effect will be reduced. 

At the community colleges it does appear that many eligible students 
do not use scholar incentive awards. It is inconceivable that almost 
one- third of the students at the upstate community colleges are from 
families with net taxable incomes over $20,000. Poor advisement is 
probably the reason these community college students do not use 
awards. More should be done at the high school and community college 
levels to inform students of this entitlement. 
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Section II 



HOW SCHOLAR INCENTIVE RECIPIENTS FINANCE COLLEGE COSTS 

The major objectives of the study are to identify the parameters 
and criteria needed to develop a financial aid program that would best 
suit the needs of New York State students. The study also forms a 
portion of the evaluation of scholarship and scholar incentive programs 
required by section 606 of the Education Law. , 

In broad terms, the research objectives fall Into three categories: 
(1) to determine the cost of college attendance^ (2) to determine the 
financial strength of the families of scholar incentive award holders, 
(3) to determine the resources used by scholar incentive award holders 
to finance their costs. 

The study sought answers to the following questions: What is the 
cost differential between public and private institutions? How much of 
the differential is a result of differences in tuition, and differences 
in non-tuition costs? Are the budgets used by financial aid officers 
comparable to the costs as reported by the parents of students attending 
col lege? 

Should the current net taxable income means test be retained? How 
strong is the relationship between net taxable Income and gross income? 
What is the relationship between net taxable income and non-taxable in- 
come? Should the assets be used as part of the means test? How many 
people, and from what income levels, benefit from the current practice of 
dividing taxable income by the number of dependents in college? 

What are the overall financing patterns? What are the major 
sources of grant, loan and work funds used by students? What are fi- 
nancing patterns by class year i.e., do students finance a greater or a 
lesser portion of their costs through work, loans, and grants as they 
progress through college? What patterns exist according to income level? 
How strong is the relationship between income and financial aid awards? 
How much do grant, loan, and earnings vary as income rist-s? How much does 
parental support vary as income rises? Do students from higher income 
families select more expensive college options? What is the average gap 
between costs and finances by income level, and how could a state grant 
program be constructed to fill this gap? 

An outline of the proposed study was submitted to the Ford Founda- 
tion along with a request for funding of the project. The Foundation 
approved a grant of $20,000 which made it possible to conduct a more 
comprehensive analysis than would have otherwise been possible. The 
final report on the study will be publislied in mid 1974. This docu- 
ment includes selections from the data that form the highlights of the 
study and bear most directly on policy questions. 
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In order to aid In the management of the study, an advisory com- 
mittee was set up comprising staff drawn from the Office of the 
Governor, the Division of the Budget, the Select Committee on Higher 
Education, the Higher Education Committee of the State Senate, the 
Senate Finance Committee, the Senate Program Office, the Assembly 
Ways and Means Committee, the State University of New Yorl<, the 
New York State Financial Aid Administrators' Association, and the 
Commission on Independent Colleges and Universities. The names of 
the people who participated at comnittee meetings are shown in the 
"Acknowledgments." The advisory committee reviewed the final sample 
plan, the data collecting Instruments, and potential outputs. As 
the committee members represented agencies Interested In state grant 
policy formulation, they were given access to computer data output 
as soon as U became available. 

A separate section below Is devoted to each of the broad re- 
search objectives: cost of college attendance, family financial 
strength and financing patterns. However, preceding those sections 
are references to sample design and methodology, the description and 
validity of the sample, and an overview of the respondents. 

SAMPLE DESIGN AND METHOUOLOGY 

The population was defined as all undergraduate scholar incentive 
award applicants who completed their 1972-73 applications as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1973, A sample of 5,000 students was drawn, to permit generali- 
zations about the total population at each sector (private, State Uni- 
versity, and community colleges) at the 95 percent confidence level 
with an error of less than two percent. 

A stratified random sample was usQd, with 100 students drawn ran- 
domly from each of 50 New York State higher education institutions. 
The 50 institutions were selected on the basis of type, enrollment 
size, and geographic location to assure a representative sample of all 
non-public and S.U.N.Y. institutions. For this purpose each institu- 
tion was placed in one of the following categories: 

PUBLIC 

University Center 
University College 
Statutory College 

2-Year Agricultural and Technical College 
2-Year Community College (outside N.Y.C.) 
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PRIVATE 



Multtversity 

University 

College Complex 

College 4-Year and 2-Year 

Engineering and Technical College 

Selections from these strata were such that the ratio between the 
number of institutions drawn from each type and the total number of in- 
stitutions approximated the ratio between the number of undergraduate 
students enrolled in each stratum and all undergraduate students. The 
following two ratios are roughly the same: (1) the number of students 
enrolled in each stratum to the total enrollment, and (2) the number of 
SI holders in each stratum to the total number of SI holders. In addi- 
tion, the geographic location of selected institutions was representa- 
tive of the location of the state's undergraduate scholar incentive 
holders. 

Students attending City University on a full-time basis were ex- 
cluded, since most do not pay tuition and are not eligible for scholar 
incentive awards. 

Appendix b contains a table showing how the institutions were classi 
fied and the selections made. The appendix also contains a list of the 
participating institutions. 

In order to insure greater reliability, the data were gathered by 
campus financial aid officers. Questionnaires, with most of the back- 
ground information completed from State Education Department files, 
were sent to campus financial aid officers. The aid officers were 
QSked to provide data from financial aid files. Data were obtained on 
the backgrounds of the students and their parents, as well as on all 
financial awards. Appendix C contains the instructions to financial 
aid officers as well as a copy of the form to be used by financial aid 
officers in completing this file search. Data sheets were returned to 
the State Education Department without identifying the students. 

For students who were not recipients of financial aid, the finan- 
cial aid officers were asked to return the questionnaires to the State 
Education Department. A mailing was then made to the parents of these 
student:. Appendix D shows copies of the material sent to the parents* 
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DESCRIPTION AND OVERALL TEST OF hit VALIDITY OF SAMPLE 



The excellent cooperation of financial aid officers at the parti- 
cipating institutions contributed to the rapid completion of the data 
gathering with a high rate of return. Overall, 3,714 of the 5,000 
questionnaires were returned, for a response rate of 74.3%. However, 
108 returns were incomplete and another 17 were received late, for a 
usable response rate of 71.8%, Appendix E shows how usable returns 
were distributed by subsector. 

The overall return rate was greatly influenced by the percentage 
of students who were applicants for financial assistance and for whom 
the financial aid office could complete and return the questionnaire. 
Financial aid officers returned 2,458 questionnaires, or 49,2% of the 
total original sample. Of the remaining 2,542 questionnaires that 
were mailed to parents and students, 1,256, or 49.4% were returned. 
Table E-1 of Appendix E shows the overall returns distributed by sub- 
sector and type of return. 

Validity 

The distribution of adjusted net taxable balance obtained by the 
sampling procedure was compared to the distribution of adjusted net 
taxable balance obtained for all scholar incentive holders within the 
state. A comparison was made between these two distributions for each 
of the three sectors (private, S.U.N.Y., community colleges). It was 
concluded that the sample is representative of the adjusted taxable 
income distribution for the total number of rcholar incentive holders 
at each of the sectors. Appendix F shows how the data were tested for 
overall validity. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC DATA ON THE RESPONUENTS 

What are the Characteristics of Scholar Incentive Holders? 

In order to provide a brief overview of the respondents, the fol- 
lowing suinmary tables were developed. The cases analyzed do not in- 
clude students who are independent of their parents, Tables 11 through 
17 show, basic denx)graphic data on the respondents. Variables such as 
age, number of children in college, family size, sex, marital status, 
class year, and family income and assets are compared by sector. 
Throughout the report data are arrayed according to the following sec- 
tors: private colleges, State University campuses and community col- 
leges. The State University campuses include the contract colleges at 
Cornell University as well as the state-operated campuses. 

When the term "Net Taxable Income" is used it will mean the actual 
net taxable balance of family income not adjusted by the number of 
dependent:^ in college. "Adjusted Net Taxable Balance" is defined under 
the current grant program as the amount of income reported on the 
New York Stote income tax return of the student, his spouse, and his 
parents after all exemptions and deductions have been subtracted. It in- 
cludes income from tax-exempt securities. If more than one child is 
attending college, the net taxable balance of the parents is divided by the 
number of children in college. "Gross Taxable Income" includes income in 
1972 from all taxable sources, including salaries, wages, tips, dividends, 
interest and oth6r income. "Non-Taxable Income" includes income in 1972 
from all non-taxable sources, such as Social Security, Veterans* Benefits, 
Social Services and other sources. "Home Equity" is defined as the 
present market value of the house less any unpaid mortgage. "Assets" 
is defined as the estimated total value of: bank accounts, other invest- 
ments, the value of other real estate and the value of a business or 
farm less outstanding debt and liens against these assets; it does not 
include the value of cars, jewelry, furniture or other Items normally 
considered as personal property. 

Demographic Differences Exist Among Public and Private Col lege Students 

The students in the sample represent a microcosm of the total popula- 
tion of scholar incentive holders at the private colleges. State University 
campuses, and community colleges in New York State. Tables 11 through 16 
show several interesting differences between the students at the various 
sectors. Detail and totals in the following six tables have been rounded. 
Cases in which data on the variable were not reported are excluded from 
the tables. 

The students at private colleges tend to be younger than the students 
at the State University campuses. (Table 11)* 



Table M 
AGE OF RtSPONOENTS 



Age 


Private 
Number % 


S.U.N.Y. 

Number % 


Community College 
Number % 


1? 


60 


3. 1/c 


24 


2.3% 


5 


1 . 0% 


lb 


980 


50.0 


294 


27.8 


220 


41 .9 


19 


440 


22.4 


252 


23.9 


210 


40.0 


20 


420 


21.4 


222 


21 .0 


55 


10.5 


21 


20 


1.0 


204 


19.3 


15 


2.9 


22 


20 


1.0 


36 


3.4 


5 


1.0 


23 and over 


20 


1.0 


24 


2.3 


15 


2.9 


Totals 


1,960 


99.9% 


1 ,056 


100.0% 


525 


100.2% 



While a higher proportion of the Scholar Incentive holders at State 
University campuses are from families where more than one member is in 
college attendance, {Table 12) State University students also tend to 
come from larger families. (Table 13) Among the families of scholar 
incentive holders in the various sectors, private college families 
have vhe highest proportion of their children attending college (52%). 
State University families have 48% of their children attending col- 
lege and community college families have 44% of their children at- 
tending college. 

Table Vc 

STUDENTS DISTRIBUTED BY THE NUMBER OF FAfllLY MEMBERS ATTENDING COLLEGE 

(including respondents) 



Number in Private S.U.H_J. Communi ty College 

College Number % N'umBer ' % Number ~ % 



1 


1,300 


64.9% 


658 


61.0% 


376 


70.1% 


2 


572 


28.6 


336 


31 .2 


136 


25.4 


3 


104 


5.2 


70 


6.5 


24 


4.5 


4 


26 


1.3 


14 


1.3 


0 


0 


Totals 


2,002 


100.0% 


1 ,078 


100.0% 


536 


lUO.O',t 
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Table 13 
AVERAGE FAMILY SIZE 
(including respondents) 





Private 


SUNY 


Community College 


Number of Parents 


1.85 


1.89 


1.88 


Number of Children 


2.75 


3.05 


3.09 


Number of Children 
in college 


1.43 


1.47 


1.36 



Differences were also found in the distribution of respondents by 
sex. The private colleges have a much larger proportion of male stu- 
dents than female students, whereas the State University campuses have 
a much larger proportion of female students than rtwle students. Perhaps 
parents are more willing to make the larger investment necessary at 
a private college for a male child. At the community colleges the pro- 
portion of females and males tends to follow the general population. 

Table 14 
SEX OF RESPONDENTS 



Private S.U.N.Y . Community College 



Sex 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Male 


1,150 


58.1% 


444 


42. 5:^ 


258 


48.9% 


Fema 1 e 


828 


41.9 


600 


57.5 


270 


51.1 


Totals 


1 ,978 


100.0% 


1,044 


100.0% 


528 


100.0% 



Relatively few of the students in all sectors are married. While 

it is difficult to draw conclusions from so small a number of respondents* 

it appears that the public campuses have a higher proportion of married 
students than the private colleges. 
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Tabk It; 
MARITAL STATUS OF RESPONDENTS 



Marital 
Status 



Pri vdt e 
Number % 



S>U.N.Y, 
Number 



% 



Married 35 2.03^ 36 3.9% 

Single 1,715 98.0 882 96.1 

Totals 1,750 100. 05^ 918 100.0% 



Convimnity College 
Number % " 



18 
441 
459 



3,9% 
96,1 
100.03S 



Distributed by year in college, the students in the sample at the 
private colleges show a distribution which is virtually identical with 
Education Department statistics on the distribution of all private col- 
lege students by class year. At State University campuses the distri- 
bution of students in the sample is quite different from the reported 
distribution of the total population. Total enrollment reports indi- 
cate that 50% of the students at State University colleges are lower 
division and 505^ are upper division students. Almost 56% of the stu- 
dents in the sample are lower division students. However, this distri- 
bution follows the distribution of scholar incentive payments made to 
State University students who are paying lower division tuition. In 
other words, while enrollment reports show that 50% of the students are 
lower division students, a far larger proportion are paying tuition at 
the lower division rate. Enrollment reports for the community colleges 
indicate that 66% of the students are freshman. The difference in the 
sample is not explained. 
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Table 16 
RESPONDENTS BY YEAR IN COLLtGE 



Private S.U.N.Y. Community College 

% 

55.7% 
44.3 



Year 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


Freshman 


552 


28. Z% 


329 


31.5% 


294 


Sophomore 


528 


27.0 


252 


24.2 


240 


Junior 


468 


23.9 


217 


20.8 


0 


Senior 


408 


20.9 


245 


23.5 


0 


Totals 


1 ,956 


100.0% 


1,043 


100.0% 


528 



100.0% 



Av erage Family Income and Assets are Similar for Scholar Incentive Award 
l^cipients at SWY and t he Private Colleges. ^ 

Respondents from the private colleges and the State University cam- 
puses have means that are virtually identical for the following varia- 
bles: adjusted net taxable balance, net taxable income^ gross taxable 
income and residence equity. (Table 17) Private college incentive 
holders have higher non-taxable income and lower assets other than re- 
sidence equity than students at State University campuses. Scholar In- 
centive holders at community colleges show lower means for all of these 
variables except for residence equity. The higher average residence 
equity among community college students results from a higher propor- 
tion of their families owning homes. The study included only community 
colleges outside New York City, in these areas home ownership is more 
common. 



It must be stressed that the sample was drawn from students who are 
holders of a New York State Scholar Incentive Award. As these awards 
are limited to New York State residents from families with adjusted net tax- 
able incomes of $20,000 or less> the sample is not representative of the 
entire populations at the* three sectors. As indicated in page 14 of 
Section I of this report, a much higher percentage of the students at 
private colleges are from families with adjusted net taxable incomes of 
more than $20,000 compared to the percentage for students at the State 
University campuses. 
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Table 17 

AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME AND ASSETS 



Private State University Cofnmunitv Col ] je q e 



Adjusted net 

taxable balance $6,778 $6,892 $6,197 

Net taxable income 8,815 9,026 7,690 

Gross taxable income 13,682 13,902 11»897 

Non- taxable income 515 435 462 

Residence equity 14,560 14,795 15,715 

Other assets 9,095 9,887 6,569 
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COSTS OF COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 



The Total Costs of College Attendance are High at both Public and Private 
InTti tut ions. 

if^A total and net costs facing respondents in this study ^rc sum- 
marized ln Table 18. 



Table 18 

AVERAGE COSTS OF ATTENDANCE FOR REPONDENTS 





Priv^ce 


SUNY 


Community Colleges 


Tuition Cost 


$2,382 


$740 


$556 


Non-Tuition Cost 


1,801 


2,091 


1,539 


Total Cost 


4,183 


2,831 


2,095 


Less: 








Average Grants 


$1 ,223 


633 


478 


Net Cost (Total 
cost less all 
grants) 


2,960 


2,198 


1,617 


Less: 








Average Loans 


$630 


503 


217 


Amount to be 
financed by 
students 
parents 


$2,330 


$1 ,965 


$1,400 
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Mtlon Charges Vary Significantly Among Sectors and WUhIn the Private 
Sector. 

As expected, the major cost differential between public and pri- 
vate institutions is the tuition charge. Furthermore, while tuition 
charges at the public campuses are quite homogeneous, the range of 
tuition rates at private colleges is considerable. The average tui- 
tion rates for the private multiversities are approximately 70 per- 
cent higher than for the private "colleges." In terms of dollar 
difference there is a greater gap between the private "multiversi- 
ties" and "colleges" than there is between the private "colleges" 
and the SUMY campuses. Table 19 shows a frequency distribution of 
tuition rates at the participating private colleges. The tuition 
charges ranged fm: $1,100 to$3,200 per year. 



Table 19 



DISTRIBUTION OF TUITION RATES AT PARTICIPATING PRIVATE COLLEGES 



$1000- $1501- $2001- $2501- $3001- 
1500 2000 2500 3000 3500 



Number of 

Institutions 2 : 9 6 3 



As non-tuition costs are fairly constant, there Is a high correla- 
tion between the tuition charge and the total cost. The correlation 
coefficient between tuition and total cost Is .70 for the students 
sampled at the private colleges. 
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The Average No n-Tuition C osts Also Diffe r by Sector. 

Among residents » the average total costs were $4,183 for the students 
at private colleges, $2,831 at State University campuses and $2,095 at 
community colleges. These average costs include both resident and com- 
muter students and are, therefore, weighted according to the resident/ 
commuter mix at the different sectors. Table 20 shows this distribution. 
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Table 20 

RESIDENT AND COMMUTER STATUS 8Y SECTOR 





Private 
No. ■ % 


S.U.N.Y. 

No. % 


f^o. 


C.C. 

% 


Commute r 


869 


41.1% 


117 


12.3% 


357 


79.8% 


Campus Resident 


916 


48.6 


658 


69.1 


12 


2.6 


Off-Campus Resident 


98 


5.2 


177 


18.6 


81 


17.6 


Total Resident 


(1.014) 


(53.8) 


835 


87.7 


93 


20.2 


Total 


1 ,883 


100.0 


952 


100.0 


460 


100.0 



The percentage of conmuter students at SUNY campuses is much lower 
than at the private colleges. This explains why the average non-tui- 
tion costs for SUNY students are almost $300 higher than at the pri- 
vate colleges and more than $500 higher than at the community colleges. 
Apparently the location of the SUNY campuses requires that almost all 
students pay the extra cost of campus residency. 

High, Tuition Private Colleges Tend to be Resident Campuses . 

The differential between commuter and resident costs is greater at 
the private colleges than at the public colleges. The average total 
budgets for resident and commuter respondents are compared in Table 21. 
The primary reason for the greater differential is that the average 
tuition paid by commuter students at private colleges is $2,195, while 
the average for campus residents is $2,535 and the average for off-cam- 
pus residents is $2,644. Thus, the high tuition private colleges tend 
to be resident campuses. 

TAbLE 21 

AVERAGE COMMUTER AND RESIDENT STUDENT COSTS FOR RESPONDENTS 





Private 


S.U.N.Y. 


Communi ty Col lege 


Commuter 


$3,607 


$2,213 


$1,938 


Campus Resident 


4,648 


2,91b 


2,754 


Off-Campus Resident 


4,848 


2,915 


2,689 
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Costs Al lowed by Financial Aid Officers are Comparable to Costs as 
Viewed by Parents of Stude'nts_. ' 

A comparison of the budgets allowed to students by financial aid 
officers with the costs as viewed by the parents of students who do 
not receive aid is shown in Table ?2. At the private and SUNY col- 
leges these averages are quite close. However, at the conmunity col- 
leges a difference of over ;j300 emerges. This may result from com- 
munity college parents not taking all costs into account or from a 
disproportionate number of the resident students at community col- 
leges being financial aid recipients. 



TAbLE^Z 

BUDGETS LISTbD bY FIl^lANCIAL AID OFFICERS A ND 
PSRElTS" 







Private 


S.U.N.Y. 


Community College 


Financial Aid Officers 


S4.193 


$2,869 


$2,311 


Parents 


4.1J)1 


2,771 


1,995 



Non-Tuition Costs Allowed by Fin ancial Aio Officers are Similar Amon g 
Sectors ~ 

each of the fifty colleges participating in the study was asked to 
provide a schedule of the costs allowed to commuter and resident stu- 
dents in determining financial awards, 1n the form shown in Appendix C. 
Tables 23 and 24» by subsector, show the mean of the standard costs allowed 
for each of the major itepjs making up commuter and resident student bud- 
gets. 

The non-tuition cost allowances made by firiancial aid offices at 
private and public colleges are similar. The mean non-tuition cost 
allowed to commuter students is $1,482 at private colleges^ $1,479 at 
SUNY and $1 ,543 at conniunity colleges. The mean non-tuition cost al- 
lowance for resident students is $2^172 at private colleges, $2,138 
at SUNY and $2,143 at community colleges. 

The average tuition rates shown in Tables 23 and 24 are slightly 
higher for resident students because several of the higher cost col- 
leges do not use commuter budgets. The students at the SUNY Contract 
Colleges are all resident students, thus the average tuition rate 
shown for all resident students at SUNY is slightly higher. 
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FAMILY FINANCIAL STRENGTH 



Is the Cur rent Mean s Test Used by New York State A dequate? 

This section deals with the question of the validity or usefulness 
of the net taxable income means test. Presently, payments under New 
York State's grant programs are determined by the net taxable balance 
of family income. This is the ainount of income reported on the New York 
State income tax returns of the student, his spouse, and his parents, 
after all exemptions and deductions have been subtracted, but it in- 
cludes income from tax exempt securities. If more than one child is 
attending college, the net taxable income of the parents is divided by 
the number of children in college. The system is quUe simple, re- 
quiring applicants to copy a single figure from the long form tax return. 
Because it is tied into the income tax system, income information sub- 
mitted to the State Education Department on applications for grant pay- 
ments can be verified with the Department of Taxation and Finance. 

Several other needs analysis systems are in use for determining 
financial aid payments under other programs. These tend to be far more 
complex than the New York State system; they require parents to provide 
data on gross income from taxable sources, non-taxable income, residence 
equity, and such other assets as the cash value of life insurance poli- 
cies. The current state system has been challenged as being too simple; 
it has been suggested a poor relationship exists between gross and taxa- 
ble income and that a '^tax" on assets and non-taxable income should be 
added. 

All tables relating to this section are included in Appendix 6. 
Tables G-1 through G-18 show the relationship between net taxable in- 
come not adjusted by the number in college, with the following varia- 
bles: gross taxable income, non-taxable income, total income from all 
sources, assets other than the value of the home, and value of resi- 
dence equity. 

A High Relationship Exists Between Net and Gross Inco mes . 

There is a strong relationship between net taxable income and gross 
taxable income, (Tables G-1, 2 and 3 show the relationship for each of 
the three sectors). There are only a very few cases where families with 
a relatively high gross income have low taxable incomes. Some of these 
cases may result from sampling error or misinterpretation of the question- 
naire; there seem to be as many cases where the taxable income is higher 
than the gross income as there are deviations in the other direction. 
The correlation coefficient between net taxable income and gross income 
is quite high: .81 for the families of students at private colleges, 
.82 for the families of students at State University campuses, and ,80 
for the families of students at community colleges. Table G-4 shows 
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mean gross Income from taxable sources by net taxable income lovej for 
each sector. As state grants are awarded on the basis of net taxable 
income, this table will give a good indication of what the equivalent 
incomes are from gross taxable sources. 

Correlation coefficients were also used to determine the rela- 
tionship between the amounts indicated as the contribution from the 
parents toward college expenses and: gross taxable income, net taxa- 
ble income, and net taxable income adjusted by the nuniber in college. 
It would seem that all of the measures of income were all equally good 
predictors of parental support. At the private and State University 
campuses, net taxable income adjusted for the number of children in 
college was a slightly better predictor of parental support than un- 
adjusted net taxable income. This indicates that the factor of having 
more than one child in college influences parental support but not to 
a great extent. The following table shows these relationships: 



Table 25 

CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN PARENTAL SUPPORT AND 
THREE INCOME VARIABLES 



Adjusted Net Gross Taxable Net Taxable 

Secto r Taxable Balance Income Inc ome 

Private ,61 Ts] ^0 

S.U,N*Y, .56 .54 ,53 

Comm, Coll. .32 .37 ,33 



There is No Positive Re l ationship between Taxable and Non-Taxable income , 

The relationship between non- taxable income and net taxable income 
for each of the sectors is shown in Tables G-5,6,and 7, Relatively few 
families receive $2,000 or more in non-taxable income. At the private 
colleges only 9% receive $2,000 or more, at State Universi ty campuses 
the comparable figure was 8%^ and at community colleges 13%, Other data 
from the study indicate that a higher percentage of the students at com- 
munity colleges use Social Security benefits to finance their educational 
costs; this would explain the difference In the percentage of non-taxa- 
ble income holders shown in Table G-fa for community college students, 
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and could lead one to believe that a substantial portion of the total 
non-taxable Income reported by respondents is in the fom of Social 
Security benefits. 

It was also found that a rather large portion of the recipients 
of non-taxable income had very low net taxable incomes* It is pro- 
bable that n^any of these are families whose primary wage earner is 
retired or deceased and who are receiving Social Security benefits. 
At the comrnunity colleges the correlation coefficient of -,34 was 
found between non-taxable income and Social Security Benefits used 
by students. The correlation coefficients were not as strong at the 
private and State University campuses because a smaller percentage of 
students use Social Security Benefits to finance their education. 

At the private colleges, 68% of the cases that showed non-taxa- 
ble income of $2,000 or more had net taxable incomes under $2,000. 
At State University campuses the comparable figure was 58%, and at 
community colleges the comparable figure was 61%. A negative rela- 
tionship was found between net taxable income and non-taxable income. 
In other words, the lower the award holderls taxable income, the higher 
his non -taxable income was likely to be. At the private colleges the 
correlation coefficient between these two variables was -.27, at the 
State University campuses the correlation coefficient was -.18 and at 
community colleges it was -.36. 

Table G-8 shows mean non-taxable income by net taxable income 
level. This table again shows that the highest proportion of cases 
with non-taxable sources is at the lowest net taxable income levels. 
The mean for all cases give^ an indication of the total dollar value 
of non-taxable income received by a particular income group. It is 
clear that this tails off rapidly beyond the very lowest income ranges. 

There is also a High Relationship Betwe en Net ta x able Inconae a nd Total 
jjn collie from Taxab le and Non-Taxable Sour ces , 

The strong relationship ^>hown between net taxable income and gross 
taxable income carries over to total income. (Tables G-9,10 and 11). 
Despite the addition of non-taxable income to gross taxable income, the 
high relationship remains. In order to determine the extent to which 
the relationship is disturbed by the inclusion of non-taxable income, 
correlation coefficients were determined between gross taxable incopie 
and gross taxable income plus non-taxable incoine. At the private col- 
leges the correlation coefficient was .98, at the State University cam- 
puses it was .97, and at the community colleges .98. Thus, non-taxa- 
ble income has an insignificant impact on total income. 
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JililC!! Strong Reljti onsh ip l^cU/ oon Assets and Inconie^ 

Thj q.iostion of whether or noc to include assets as part of the 
means test is examined in Tabks G-12 through 18. Tables G-12» 13 and 
14 show the relationship botwec^n net taxable income and assets other 
than the family home. Wo real relationship seems to exist between in- 
come and assets. The correlation coefficient between these two varia- 
bles at the private colleges Is .16, at the State University campuses 
It is JO and the community colleges it is .16. Thus, if an asset 
computation were built into the means test for determining the amount 
of state grants, the tax would not be placed upon an incone related 
factor but rather on such other factors as frugality or inheritances. 
If assets were included in the means test> it would be reasonable to 
exclude a certain portion of the assets before the tax was assessed* 
Among the population sampled, only a relatively small percentage had 
assets of $20,000 or more. At private colleges 13% of the families 
have assets of ^20,000 or more, at State University campuses 14% of 
the families have assets of $20,000 or more, and at community col- 
leges li:^ have assets of $20,000 or more. If an asset tax of 5% was 
applied to assets of $20,000 or more held by the families of students 
sampled from tlie private colleges, and this amount was added to net 
taxable income, it would have the affect of increasing net taxable 
incutfte by an overall average of approximately $165. If this average 
was extended to the entire population at private colleges, and it was 
assumed that grants are reduced on the average tt the rate of 105^ of 
an income increase, the savings would be slightly over 1 million dol- 
lars for private college students. The savings would be less at pub- 
lic colleges because a far greater percentage of the students would 
be receiving minimum awards not subject to further reduction. 

Table 6-15 shows mean assets, other than residence equity, dis- 
tributed by income level, The mean for all cases gives the best in- 
dication of the total assets held by a particular income group. What 
little pattern there is is a rather interesting one. The lowest in- 
come groups tend to have higher assets than the middle income groups, 
Mean assets fall as income rises, level off for the middle income 
families and clinch again for the upper income families, 

A possible explanation of the higher assets among low income 
families may be found in the number of Social Security holders at 
these income levels. Table 25 shows the proportion of students in- 
dicating use of Social Security Benefits at different income levels. 
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Table 26 

PERCtNTAGt OF INCOME GRG'JP USING SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 



Income Group 
(Net-Taxable) 


Private 


SUNY 


Community Colleges 


$0 - 3,000 


22.0% 


24.5% 


32.4% 


3 - 12,000 


6.0 


4.2 


5.2 


Over 12,000 


1.8 


1.7 


1.9 



The low income groups could be expected to exhibit some of the 
charactersi tics of Social Security holders. Retired people could be 
expected to have larger savings. However, a greater effect may be pro- 
duced by life insurance payments made to the families of deceased wage 
earners. The low income/high asset phenomenon seems greater at State 
University colleges than at private colleges; the proportion of Social 
Security holders in the low income group is also greater* 

Residence equity (value of the home less unpaid mortgage), as with 
other assets, bears little relationship to family income. The distri- 
bution of home equity Dy net taxable income is shown in tables G-16, 
17 and lb. The correlation coefficient between net taxable income and 
residence equity is .24 among the families of students at private col- 
leges, .iJb among the families of students at State University col- 
leges, and /ib among the families of students at conjn)unity colleges. 
If an asset test were included as part of the state grant means test, 
it would seem reasonable to exclude the value of a family home from 
sucn a coMputation. This would leave only other assets to be taxed 
which constitute a snialler share of the total assets held by the 
families of scholar incentive holders. The relative worth of resi- 
dence equity and other assets is shown in Table 27. 
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Table 27 

AVtRAGt, RLSIOENCL LQUHY AND OTHER ASSETS 



SUNY CoiMunity Colleges 



Residence Equity 
Other Assets 
Total Assets 



Private 
Average % 

$14,560 61.6?. 

9,095 3B.4 

:>23,6bb 100.0% 



Average % 

$14,795 59.9% 

9,B87 40.1 

$24,682 100.0% 



Average % 

$15,715 70.5% 

6,569 29.5 

$22,284 100.0% 



At all sectors the major share of family assets is in the form of 
home ownership. Among community college families the home represents 
the highest proportion of total assets. Also, average residence equity 
for community college families is higher than for families at the other 
sectors. The average is higher because a greater percentage of com- 
munity college families own homes than do families in the other sec- 
tors* As most of the students at the community colleges sampled would 
be from rural areas* a higher rate of home ownership would be expected. 

Use of the Current State Taxable Income Means Test Should be Continued. 



The analysis of income variables indicates a very strong relation- 
ship between net taxable income and gross income from taxable sources* 
Thus, it would seem that little is to be gained by switching the means 
test for determining the amount of state grant payments from the net 
taxable income approach to a gross income approach. It is also clear 
that little is to be gained by the inclusion of non-taxable income in 
determining family ability to pay for college expenses. Such action 
would have an effect on the sizes of the grants awarded to approxi- 
mately 4% of the total grant recipients, a large proportion of whom 
would be from families in which the primary wage earner is retired or 
deceased. 

The case for the inclusion of an asset computation in the means 
test can be argued either way. Had there been a strong correlation 
between assets and income it would have been sufficient to build a 
more progressive tax on income into the system in order to take into 
account the existence of assets. The lack of such a correlation would 
require a special question on the application form in order to deter- 
mine which families have assets, however, as indicated above, such 
an asset computation would not place a tax on an income related 
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variable. If residence equity is excluded from total assets, an as- 
set test would result in a relatively small change in benefits. 

Verification of reported income has been found to be a signifi- 
cant problem in the administration of financial aid programs. The 
current State payment applications are verified with the Department 
of Taxation and finance. If non-taxable income or assets were added, 
these could not be verified; the introduction of these measures could 
result in inequities because of reporting. 

Simplicity is another advantage inherent in the present State 
system. Students and parents can predict the amount of the award 
at the time they complete the application. The State Education 
Uepartment processes payments to approximately one quarter of a mil- 
lion students each year. Thus, the factors of verlfiabi li ty and sim- 
plicity weigh heavi.v in favor of the continuation of the use of the 
net taxable income ap^^roach. 

The Inc ome Adjustment for Families with More than one Student in C ol- 
lege Should be Changed . 

The current means test for determining state grants should be 
amended for cases where more than one member of the family is attending 
college. The current practice is to divide the net taxable income by 
the number of such students. This method is most generous to the fam- 
ilies which have the largest incomes. Tables G-19, 20 and 21 show the 
distribution of cases by the number in college and the net taxable 
income* As a result of the current practice, there are scholar incentive 
recipients whose family net taxable income approaches $40,000, and whose 
gross income is over $40,000. Overall, approximately 5% of the scholar 
incentive recipients are from families with a gross income of $25,000 
ore more. Changing the method of handling cases where more than one 
member of the family is a college student to a system of applying a 
flat deduction against income for each additional student in college 
would result in greater equity and could possibly result in a sub- 
stantial saving in state funds in current program proposals. For ex- 
ample, the annual cost of the proposal of the Regents would be ten 
million dollars higher than the cost projection shown if the current 
system were retained, rather than switching to a flat deduction of 
$3,000 for the first additional family member in college, and $2,000 
for each additional family member in college. 
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Separate; C onsideratio n M ust be Given to S tudents Who are Independent 
0 f_t h e i r •^are n t s . 

Prior to the analysis of parental finances, cases in which the 
student was considered to be independent of his parents were isolated. 
At the same time a comparison was inade between the cases in which the 
Education Departnent has been able to grant exclusion of parental in- 
come under the current law and the cases where the student was con- 
sidered independent by the campus financial aid officer or bv the 
parents. Tables G-22, 23 and 24 shows this comparison, excluding 
unreported data. 

These data give some indication of the number of students who 
would be affected if the Education Law were amended to permit a more 
liberal definition of independent status. Although the current 
criteria are more rigid than the criteria in use at most campuses, 
4 of the 42 students at private colleges considered independent by 
the Education Department were not considered independent by i\\e col- 
lege. Among sectors, the higher the proportion of the sample that 
consisted of parental responses, the higher the percentage of stu- 
dents considered independent. Apparently, parents have a more liberal 
definition of independence than the campuses. 
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PATTERNS OF HNANCING COLLEGE 



Analyses of financing patterns bear on several Important policy 
questions regarding the State financial aid program: How can State 
and Federal programs be coordinated? Should differential or smaller 
awards be granted to upper division students? What should be the 
relationship between the amount of a State grant and income levels? 

For the purposes of this report, financing patterns have been 
analyzed in three ways: to show type and source of aid funds, to show 
patterns by year in college, and to show patterns by income level. 



SOURCES OF FINANCIAL AID FUND S 

In order to determine the relative importance of the various 
State, Federal, institutional and other financial aid programs, the 
following tables were developed. Tables 28, 29 and 30 show a sum- 
mary of the various sources of grant, loan, and work funds used by 
scholar Incentive recipients In each of the three soctors. 

New York State is the Major Source of Grant f unds . 

The study was limited to scholar incentive grant recipients; 
it was found that more grant funds are provided by the State than 
any other source for this group of students. However, as the state 
grants are available to virtually all students with gross family 
incc^es of up to approximately $26,000, few recipients of other fi- 
nanci..l aid would fall outside of the pool of State grant recipients. 

State grants comprised 43.7% of the total grants used by stu- 
dents in the sample at private colleges, 66.5% of the grants used by 
sampled students at State University campuses and 59.4% of the grants 
used by sampled community college students. The State tuition grants 
covered 21.7% of tuition at private colleges, 56.2% of tuition at 
State University campuses, and 46.2% of tuition at community colleges 
(Table 31). 
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Table 28 
PRIVATE COLLEGES (1894 Cases) 
SUMMARY OF GRAUT, LOAN AND WORK SOURCES 



St udents Receiving Aid 
Per Category 



GRANTS. 

Regents Scholarship* 
Scholar Incentive 
ChUd-of. Veteran 
State Special Programs 
Institutional Unfunded 
Institutional Funded 
Veterans' Administration 
Social Security 
Federal bE'OG 
Other Federal 
Other 

Total Grants 
LOANS 

Federal Direct 
NYHtAC 

Institutional 
Other 

Total Loans 
WORK 

Federal CWSP 
Institutional 
Other 
Total Work 



number of 
Students 



806 
1,894 

i\ 

34 
335 
470 

48 
162 

70 
155 
230 



417 
591 
6 

107 



225 
63 
186 



X Of Total 

Students 

Reporting 



42.6% 
100.0 
1.1 
1.8 

17.7 

12.3 
2.5 
8.6 
3.7 
8.2 

12.1 



22.0 
31.2 
.3 
5.6 



12.0 
3.3 
9.8 



Averag e Amount 
of bource 

All Per Student 

Reporting} Receiving 
Students This Category 



$236 
276 
5 

17 
153 
233 
22 
83 
10 
62 
126 
$1,223 

165 
381 
4 

80 

$630 

68 
19 
82 

$169 



$557 
276 
450 
947 
865 
939 
868 
970 
271 
769 

1,037 



749 
1,221 
1.104 
1,421 



573. 

571 

833 



"^Includes Regents College an'd Nursing Scholarship 
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Table 29 
STATE UNIVERSITY (984 Cases) 
SUMMARY OF GRANT, LOAN AND WORK SOURCES 



Stude nts Receiv ing Ai d. 
Ter C a tegor y 



Average Amount 
of Source 



GRANTS., 

Regents Scnolarshlo* 
Scholar Incentive 
Child-of-Veteran 
State Special Programs 
Institutional Unfunded^ 
Institutional Funded 
Veterans' Administration 
Social Security 
Federal bEOG 
Other Federal 
Other 

Total Grants 
LOArtS 

Federal Direct 
NYHEAC 

Ins ti tutional 
Other 

Total Loans 
WORK 

Federal CwSP 
Insti tutional 
Other 



Number of 
Students 



356 

890 
13 
20 

251 
24 
31 
74 
31 
45 

145 



154 
263 
-0- 

59 



38 
12 
109 



% of Total 

Students 

Reporting 



All 
Reporting 
Students 



Per Student 
Receiving 
This Category 



36. 2i^ 

90.5 
1.3 
2.0 

25.5 
2.4 
3.2 
7.5 
3.2 
4.6 

14.7 



15,7 
29.4 
-0- 
6.0 



8.9 
1.2 

11.1 



_TO.U I yiiT}: „ 

♦Includes' Regents "College and Nursing Scholarship 

Estate University Scholarship and Partial Tuition Waiver 
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$168 
201 
6 
25 
41 
9 

24 
85 
9 
23 
42 
$633 

105 
323 
-0- 

75 

$503 

SO 
9 

60 

$119 



$485 
222 
450 

1,230 
U\ 
381 
762 

1,130 
286 
503 
285 



671 

1,209 
-0- 
1,237 



659 
738 

538 
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Table 30 
COMMUNITY COLltGES (461 Cases) 
SUMMARY OF GRANT, LOAt^ AND WORK SOURCES 



Students Receiving Aid 
Per Categofy 

% of Total 
Number of Students 
Students Reporting 



Average Airount 
of .Sp.urce 

Al] Per Student 

Reporting Receiving 
Students This Category 



Regents Scholarship* 47 

Scholar Incentive 443 

Chi Id-of- Veteran 3 

State Special Programs 14 

Institutional Unfunded -0« 

Institutional Funded 3 

Veterans* Administration 11 

Social Security 48 

Federal bE06 16 

Other Federal 36 

Other 21 
Total Grants 
LOAi^S 

federal Uirect 43 

NYHtAC 37 

Instit'jtlonal -0- 

Other 39 
Total Loans 
WURj<_ 

Federal C>JSP 33 

Institutional 2 

Other 15)7 
Total Work 



9.5 
96.0 
.7 
3.0 
-0- 
.7 
2.4 
10.4 
3.5 
7.8 
4.6 



9.3 
8.0 
-0- 
8.5 



7.2 
.4 

34.1 



♦Includes Regents College and Nursing Scholarship 
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(36 

218 
3 

27 
-0- 
3 
22 
112 
6 
37 
14 
$478 

51 
73 
-0- 
93 
$217 

49 
6 

277 

$332 



$396 
228 
450 
889 
-0- 
384 
922 
1,075 
173 
473 
307 



547 
910 
-0- 
1,102 



671 
1,337 
812 



Table 31 

SUMMARY OF AVERAGE NEW YORK STATE GRANTS 





Private 


SUNY 


Contiunity Colleges 


Tuition Grants^ 


$517 


$416 


$257 


Special Programs 


17 


25 


27 


Total State Grants 


534 


441 


284 


Tuition Grants as 
Percentage of 
Average Tuition 


21.75^ 


56.2% 


46.2% 


State Grants as 
Percentage of 
Total Grants 


43.7% 


66.5% 


59.4% 



Includes Scholar Incentive Awards, Regents Scholarships and State Uni- 
versity Scholarships and Partial Tuition Waivers. 



All of the students in the sample at private colleges actually re- 
ceived scholar incentive payments. However, almost ten percent of the 
students at SUNY received no SI payment because their full tuition is 
covered by a Regents Scholarship. The average actual SI payment at 
State University colleges is only $50 less than at private colleges. 

A slightly higher percentage of private college students hold Re- 
gents Scholarships than State University students. However, if the 
trend pointed out in Section I Jable 9 continues, the balance will 
soon swing toward SUNY. As yet, fower than ten percent of the com- 
munity college students receive Regents Scholarships, 

In addition to tuition assistance the State also provides grants 
through the special programs for disadvantaged students, Higher Educa- 
tion Opportunity Program (HEOP), Educational Opportunity Program (EOP), 
and Search for Education, Elevation and Knowledge (SEEK). These grants 
can be applied to non-tuition costs. Despite the higher costs facing 
students at the private colleges, special program students at State 
University campuses received significantly higher sums in student fi- 
nancial aid through these programs (Tables 28 and 29). 
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Federal Student Aid Grants Are Low. 



Although Federal grants aro the second most important source of 
grant funds at the public colleges and the third most important source, 
after institutional funds, at the private colleges, the programs ad- 
ministered by the United States Office of Education do not provide the 
major share of Federal grants to students. The Veterans' Administration 
and the Social Security Administration provided 60% of the Federal grant 
awarded to students in the sample at private colleges. These agencies 
provided almost 80% of the Federal funds awarded to the students in the 
sample from State University colleges and from the community colleges 
(Table 32). Social Security payments rank as the most important non- 
State source of grant funds to students in the public colleges. 
Veterans* Administration payments are the second most important non- 
State source at the community colleges, and the third most important 
non-State source at the State University campuses* (Tables 28, 29 and 
30). 

Eligibility for Veterans' Administration and Social Security pay- 
ments depends upon special situations rather than financial needi the 
criterion for Federal student aid programs. Thus, it is necessary to 
look at these programs separately. The Federal Basic Educational Op- 
portunity Grant Program (BEOG) still has not made a significant impact 
on the financing of college. In terms of the total dollars paid to 
students, it is the least important source of funding for students at 
the private colleges and the State University campuses. It is only 
because the community colleges have no institutional funds available 
for students that the BEOG is not the least important source of funding 
for community college students. (Tables 28, 29 and 30.) The category 
of '^Other Federal Grants" includes the Supplemental Educational Op- 
portunity Grants, Nursing Grants and Law Enforcement Educational Assis- 
tance. The BEOG and other Federal grants cover a surprisingly small 
portion of the total costs of college attendance. These programs 
covered 1.7X of the costs for students sampled at the private colleges, 
1.1% of the costs for students sampled at the State University campuses 
and 2.1% of the costs for students sampled at the community colleges. 
(Tah1- 32). 
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Table 32 

SUMMARY OF AVERAGE FEDERAL GRAHTS 



Private SUfjY Community CoH. 





Average 


% 


Average 


% 


Average 


% 


Veterans' Administration 


$22 


\1A% 


24 


17.0% 


222 


12.4% 


Social Security 


83 


46.9 


85 


60.3 


112 


63.3 


BEOG and Other Federal 


72 


40.7 


32 


11. 1 


43 


24.3 


Total 


$177 


100. 05^ 


141 


100.0% 


177 


100.0% 


BEOG and Other Federal 
Grants as Percentage 
Of Total Cost 


1. 


7% 


1.1 


1% 


2.1 


\% 



Neither State nor Federal Grants Equalize Costs Among Sectors 

State grant programs do not significantly reduce the cost differentials 
between private and State University campuses. The Scholar Incentive and 
Regents Scholarship Programs provide $517 at private colleges, $375 at 
State University campuses, and $257 at community colleges. When the amounts 
funded through the State University scholarship and partial tuition waiver 
programs are added to the amounts provided by the State Education Deoart- 
ment programs, State University students receive slightly less ($101) than 
students attending private institutions. The average received by commu- 
nity college students is much lower than the amounts received by students 
attending the other sectors because so few two-year college students hold 
Regents Scholarships. 

Total Federal grants averaged $177 for students at private colleges, 
$141 for students at State University campuses, and $177 for the students 
at community colleges. 

The primary means of equalizing the cost at public and private col- 
leges is through institutional grants. Private colleges awarded an 
average of $386 from funded and unfunded institutional sources to the 
students in the sample. Institutional grants con^prised 31.6% of the 
total grants awarded to private college students, and ranked second in 
importance only to State grants. 
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Unfunded grants are grants made out of current institutional in- 
come. Funded grants are gran^-s made from funds received from an ex- 
ternal source or endowment. Averaged over all students at the private 
colleges, unfunoed grants are $153 per student. If this average is ex- 
tended to all students attending private colleges, the results in to- 
tal are less than one-half of the amount thai private colleges claim to 
be awarding in unfunded student aid. It is possible that much of the 
money that private colleges are considering unfunded financial aid In 
aggragate data has been included in the category of funded grants in 
the qucjstionnaire responses provided by student financial aid officers 
at private colleges. The mean funded grant of all cases at the private 
colleges is $233. 

"Other Grants'* also contribute toward the equalization of costs be- 
tween public and private institutions. Other grants would include sources 
such as scholarships from foundations and other organizations. Students 
in private colleges receive far more from other grant sources than do 
students at the public campuses. It would appear that many of these 
scholarships are need based as the mean amounts actually received by stu- 
dents at the private colleges are somewhat higher than the amounts re- 
ceived by students at the public colleges. The overall averages for the 
students sampled were $126 at private colleges, $42 at State University 
campuses and $14 at community colleges. 

Student Loans are the Second Most Important Source of Aid. 

Virtually all loans made to students are from governmental sources. 
The federal direct loans include the National Direct Student Loan Pro- 
gram and the Nursing Student Loan Program. The New York Higher Education 
Assistance Corporation loans are administered by the state under the 
Federal Guaranteed Loan Program. At the private colleges and at the State 
University Colleges students borrow far more through the guaranteed loan 
program than through the federal direct programs. At the community col- 
leges, where overall borrowing Is somewhat lower than at the four-year 
colleges, fewer students borrow through the guaranteed loan program. How- 
ever, they borrow larger amounts and the total amount borrowed through 
NYHEAC by community college students is larger than the total amount bor- 
rowed through the Federal direct loan programs. 

Although students at private colleges borrow more than students at 
State University campuses, the difference Is not proportional to the to- 
tal cost (Tables 28, 29 and 30). This may Indicate that loans are ap- 
proaching an upper limit as a source of college financing. Loans cover 
15. U of the cost at privato colleges and 17.8^ at State University cam- 
puses. While students at community colleges work more than students at 
the other sectors, they show a lower level of borrowing. Loans are 
the least important source of funds at the community colleges, being used 
to finance only 10.4% of total costs. 
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'''■l'll-i.LM!lg"tj. >;.9rK .to Fi nance Colleg e Costs. 

/Almost all students work during the summer in order to help finance 
- 10 costs. The percentages of students working during the sunmer 
I'dy tui inflated by financial aid officers including an expectation of 
sui;iR»er eai-nings in student packages even though the students may not 
iiavt) actddlly worked. During the academic year, far more community col- 
li-'ge students work than do students: in the other sectors. As indicated 
noove, fewer coimiunity college students borrow in order to finance their 
college costs. Thus, conwunity college students show a clear preference 
for jobs as a means of financing college. Another factor inherent here 
iwy be that coimunity college students are rnore likely to have jobs avail- 
uulo ds t-iey do not leave their home town in order to attend college. 82% 
of the coimiumty college students who work during the academic year do so 
off-cdiiipus. 52% of the working State University students and 39% of the 
working private college students have jobs off-campus. 



Table 33 



PERCENTAL OF STUDENTS WORKING 



Private SUNY Community Colleges 



5ui(ii:;er 88;i 82% 75% 

Academic Year 25% 21% 42% 



The r.idoral College Work-Study Program is by far the most important 
source of work for needy students on college campuses. Less than 4% of 
the students in the sample at the private colleges work directly for the 
institution, and alrtiost no students are employed by the public colleges 
tnrougii r.nt u.o of institutional funds. 

li n,av ne possible to increase student earnings as a means of 
finaf.cir , -.ji'i-'je naking more jobs available at least for students 
at pr'ivdre itis li tut ions and at State University campuses. This is 
-'jb'. tan- ^ri^*o.i by ihe fact that community college students earn 
' ^ - "i' fj 'He academic year than the students in the 

■ ,0 .tc > M.jblts 28, 29 and 30). 
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Parental. S upport Must Cover a Major Share of College Costs. 



When the total financing from grant and loan sources Including In- 
stitutional sources is deducted from the average costs, the remainder to 
be financed by the students and their parents averaged $2,330 at private 
colleges, $1,695 at State University campuses and $1,400 at community 
colleges. Most of this gap was made up by parental support. The average 
parental support shown at private college campuses was $1,750, the aver- 
age at State University campuses was $1,566, and the average parental 
support at cotnmunity college campuses $1,011. As would be expected, 
parental support is the highest at the private college campuses ard de- 
creases at State University and again at the community colleges. How- 
ever, the amounts tl,at students earn in the summer and during the aca- 
demic year, and their savings and assets do not follow this pattern. 
Student earnings, savings and assets at private colleges ($862) exceed 
those at State University ($731) and the highest amounts are at com- 
munity colleges ($941 ). f 

Coordination of fi nancial Aid Programs Could be I mproved . 

Present'.y, students must rely on a wide variety of sources and deal 
with several agencies in order to finance college costs. (Tables 28, 29 
and 30). However, it appears that few aid recipients who are New York 
residents fall outside of the pool of State grant recipients. The 
largest "other" source of aid used by State grant recipients is NYHEAC 
loans. These loans are used by 31% of the sampled private college stu- 
dents and 29% of the sampled State University students. Thus, it would 
be possible to achieve greater coordination by combining programs under 
the aegis of the Regents. 



When parental support and total student earnings and assets are nddtd to 
average grants and loans, the total exceeds the average cost. In many 
cases students "financed" a portion of the amounts that were "expectod" 
in the "orm of parental contributions through the use of NYHLAC loans. 
Thus, the parental contributions are overstated. It also appears that 
total student earnings were duplicated as amounts from savings and as- 
sets, and that the student's total savings and assets were reported 
rather than the amounts actually utilized. 
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FINANCING PATTERNS BY CLASS YEAR 



In order to dotennlne if financing patterns change as students 
progress through college, the following eight sources of funds were 
analyzed: Regents Scholarships! Scholar Incentive Awards, parental 
support, summer earnings, students' savings and assets, academic 
year earnings, grants other than SI and RS, and loans. Tables in 
Appendix H display these variables. For each of these variables, the 
mean for all cases is shown, including those where no award is made. 
Also shown is the number of cases where an actual award is made, as 
well as the percentage receiving an award and the average actual award. 

Students Earn More as They Progress Through Colle^e.^ 

As expected, suimer earnings increase significantly as students pro- 
gress. Earnings increase by more than $100 per student between the fresh- 
man and sophomore years and by approximately $200 between the freshman and 
senior years (Table H-4). Student savings and assets also show Increases. 
(Table H-5) However, it is difficult to comment on these sources , as they 
may represent, in part, a duplication of summer and academic year earnings. 

At the private and State University campuses, academic year earnings 
alnx)St triple between the freshman and senior years when averaged over 
all cases. Freshman at community colleges earn more than seniors at the 
four-year institutions (Table H-6). Academic year earnings are the least 
widely used source of financing. Only 25 percent of students at private 
colleges and 21 percent of the students at SUNY institutions work during 
the academic year. Less than one in five freshman work at the four-year 
institutions, whereas more than a third of the community college fresh- 
man contribute toward their college expenses by working during the aca- 
demic year. Given the low percentage of students who earn funds, it 
would appear that work programs could be easily expanded. In summary, 
students in private colleges are able to earn, as an overall average, 
almost $400 more in their senior year as compared to their freshman year 
and almost $250 more at State University campuses. This increased 
earning capacity could compensate for a state grant program which de- 
crease^' duari\ amounts in the upper division. 

Borrowing Docs Not I n,c re as e,. as. Students Progress . 

Contrary to the popular hypothcns, loans remain quite stable 
among class years. (Table H-8). Both in terms of average loans and 
the percentage of students who borrow, no differences are discernable 
among class years. 
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Many Col lege Seniors are Deepl y ij) ..Uc bj^.^ 

Seventy percent of the seniors in each sector are in debt. At pri- 
vate colleges the mean indebtedness of seniors is almost $3>200 while 
at SURY campuses jt is over $2,500 (Table H-9). These amounts are quite 
high and it would not appear likely that much expansion would be possible 
for the use of loans as a means of financing higher education. 

Cu/nulative Indebtedness figures also indicate that more State Uni- 
versity students than private college students alternate yeo^-o financed 
through loans' with years financed by other means. For each ciass year, 
almost 10 percent fewer State University students than private college 
students borrow. However, by the senior year, the same percentage in 
both sectors had borrowed* 

Other Sourc es of Financing are Fairly Constant. 

The percentage of students receiving Regents Scholarships including 
Nursing and Chi Id-of-Veteran Scholarships remains fairly constant, as do 
the amounts of those scholarships. The slight rise in the percentage of 
juniors receiving awards may be due to community college students trans- 
ferring to four-year colleges. The jump in average payments to upper 
division SUNY students is due to the increased tuition costs (Table H-l). 
No trends are evident with Scholar Incentive Award holders (Table H-2). 

While parental support remains fairly constant at private colleges 
over the four class years, parental support declines as the students 
progress at SUNY campuses (Table H-3). Significant drops occur in 
average parental support between the freshman and senior years. The 
lower costs at public colleges may permit parents to reduce contrubu- 
tions as the students* ability to earn a greater share of college costs 
increases. Although close to 90 percent of the parents of students at 
private and SUNY campuses make contributions, fewer than 80 percent of 
the parents of students at community colleges do so. 

The distribution by class year of total grants, other than Scholar 
Incentive and Regents Scholarship grants, is shown in Table H-7. In the 
private sector these grants are the major factor equalizing the cost 
differential between private and public institutions. Other grants at 
private institutions are almost three times as high as they are at public 
campuses. The grants remain constant as private college students pro- 
gress from the freshman to senior years. AT SUNY campuses most upper di- 
vision students are eligible for a partial tuition waiver of at least 
$100. Thus, more upper division SUNY students receive institutional 
grants than do upper division students at private colleges. 
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FJNANCING PA TTERNS BY INCOME LEVEL 



Financing patterns have been analyzed by family income level 
in order to detennine the relationship between income and financial 
aid. It was found that a strong relationship does not exist between in- 
come and many. sources of financial aid. With a few exceptions, income 
is not a good predictor of either actual receipt of an award or the amount 
that might be received. Thus, students afld their parents find it 
nearly imposi 'ble to detemiinei according to their income, the financial 
aid awards that the students might receive. Little equity appears in 
the system; students in similar financial situations may recieve very 
different or no awards, and awards are not consistently scaled in rela- 
tion to income. This may be at the root of the confusion expressed by 
many students regarding the financial aid process. 

The data on income levels were analyzed in three ways. Tables were 
constructed to show average financing from various sources. Correlation 
coefficients between income and the various sources were determined for 
all cases, and for those cases that represented students who actually 
received an award. 

The series of ten tables contained in Appendix I shows average fi- 
nancing patterns according to income level. For the purposes of these 
analyses the income used is net taxable 1nc?nie not adjusted by the number 
of students in the family attending college. The data are presented 
by sector: private colleges, State University campuses, and community 
colleges. For each sector, four columns are shown: the total number of 
students from families within the income range, the actual number of 
cases withjn that income range showing a value for the variable being 
analyzed greater than zero, the mean for all cases within ^.he income range, 
and the mean for the cases within the range having a value greater than 
zero. 

The correlation coefficients shown in Table 34 give some indication 
of the value of income as a predictor of both the likelihood of receiving 
aid through a particular source and the amount of the cicLual p^^vmont. In 
order to try to separate these two issues, the relationship h'-^+woon Income 
and only the amount of the payment was 'determined. (Table vVi) 

There is Low Co rrelat ion between Incom es a nd Non-St ate Gr an t Awards » 

While there is a relationship between not taxable income and total 
grant payments, other than scholar incentive and Regents Scholarship pay- 
ments, the relationship is not as strong as had beon expected. 

It is clear that the lowest income students receive the highest 
proportion of, and the highest amounts in, grants. (Table I-l). How- 
ever, there is a surprising leveling tUr\i t^ike.; place brtwcen the $4,000 
and $12,000 income levels, rather than a continuous sinpincj downward of 
the grants as income rises. Looked at another way, thr rriM^^lation co- 
efficients between net taxable income and total grants arr -.37 at 'he 
private colleges, -.37 at the Statr University collci]^^, <^t.<\ /'A at 
the community colleges. {Table 34). 
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Table 34 



Correlation Coefficients Between ;^ct Taxable 
Income and f-'inancial Aiu 
All Cases 



Source 


Private 


SUtlY 


Coniniuni ty 


Regents Scholarshfp 


-.21 


-.ir 


-.01 


Scholar Incentive 


-.77 


-.48 


-.62 


Institutional Unfundea Grants 


-.08 


-.35 


NA 


Institutional Funded Grants 


-.17 


- .09 


-.04 


Veterans' Administration 


-.06 


-.06 


-.02 


Social Security 


•-.21 


-.21 


-.27 


Feueral btOG 


-.17 


-.18 


-.11 


Other Federal Grants 


-.28 


-.24 


-.29 


Total Grants 


-.37 


-.37 


-.34 


Feaeral Uirect Loans 


-.26 


-.27 


-.24 


UYhEAC Loans 


-.04 


-.07 


-.13 


Total Loans 


-.11 


-.IB 


-.21 


Feaeral CWSP 


-.20 


-.22 


-.19 


Total Work 


-.20 


-.22 


-.19 



.195 is the critical value of the correlation coefficient at the .Ob level 
of significance. 
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Table 35 



Correlation Coefficients Between Net Taxable Income and Actual Amount 

Received In Financial Aid ____ 



Source 


Private 


SUNY 


Commun' 


Regents Scholarship 


-.76 


-.68 


-.78 


Scholar Incentive 


-.77 


-.69 


-.73 


Institutional Unfunded Grants 


-.14 


-.31 


NA 


Institutional Funded Grants 


-.20 


-.04 


.99 


Veterans' Administration 


.22 


.34 


.02 


Social Security 


.04 


-.03 


.05 


Federal btOG 


-.44 


-.53 


-.73 


Other Federal Grants 


-.24 


-.29 


-.28 


Total Grants 


-.31 


-.29 


-.20 


Federal Direct Loans 


-.19 


04 


-.08 


I'lYHEAC Loan 


-.00 


-.06 


-.09 


Total Loans 


.08 


.15 


.12 


Federal CWSP 


-.05 


-.03 


.10 


Total Work 


.05 


-.09 


-.00 
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A tvrjativo correlation Indicates that as income rises thf? other 
varidbie decreases • 

The square of the correlation coefficient indicates what per- 
centage of one variable is explained by the movement of the other. Thus, 
at the private and State University campuses, income is a predictor of 
grant amounts only 13.7:^ of the time (.37 x .37 = 13. 7?^. 

The correlations between income and total grants are lower than 
had been expected. The relationship is weakened by the presence of 
many ''no-aid" cases. It appears that niar\y grants are still awarded ac- 
cording to factors other than family income, such as academic scholar- 
ship and athletic ability. Total grants also include payments from the 
Veterans* and Social Security Administrations which depend upon special family 
si tuations. 

The relationship between income and size of grant award where grants 
are made, although statistically significant, is not very strong. (Table 35). 
Income will predict the amount of grants in 9.6% of the cases at private 
colleges, SA% of the cases at State University campuses and 4.0% of the 
cases at Community Colleges. 

The correlation between income and institutional grants and Veterans* 
Administration grants is not statistically significant, except at State 
University Campuses. Unfunded grants at the State University campuses 
include State University Scholarships and partial tuition waivers. In 
almost all of the cases in which students were entitled to a virtually 
automatic State University scholarship or partial tuition waiver, the 
financial aid officers completing the questionnaire did not iiidicate 
that the students were receiving such amounts, and considerable edit- 
ing had to be done to show the correct amounts. Financial aid officers 
at community colleges seem to have understood the definition of unfunded 
grants ► They have none available, they indicated none. Low- income students 
received higher unfunded grants, but there is considerable leveling of 
the amounts awarded in the middle income ranges, (Table 1-2). However, 
at private colleges the very lowest income students received less than the 
students in the next few income categories. This may^be because more of 
the very low income students are eligible for Federal grants and, as in- 
come rises, institutional grants replace these Federal grants. Funded 
institutional grants show little pattern by income level. (Table 1-3). 
It would seem that most of these are true scholarships awarded on the basis 
of merit rather than financial need. The high correlation (.99) between 
income and funded grants at community colleges is not meaningful because 
it was produced by only a few cases. 

Income P redicts the Amount of Scho lar Incentiv e Gra nts. 

The correlation between income and actual scholar incentive pay- 
ments is high. At the private colleges the correlation coefficient 
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between scholar incentive and net taxable income is -.77, at State 
University campuses it is -.48, and at community college campuses it 
is ^.63. The correlation is not quite as good at State University 
campuses because many low income Regents College Scholarship winners 
have their full tuition paid by the Regents scholarship. Almost 10% 
of the students at the State University campuses did not receive scholar 
incentive payments for this reason. Among actual recipients of scholar 
incentive payments at State University campuses the correlation co- 
efficient rises to -.69* (Table 35). 

low Income Students Receive Fewer Regent s Scholarship s . 

The correlations between income and Regents College Scholarship 
payments are quite weak* At the private colleges the correlation is 
-.21, at State University colleges it is -.11, and at community colleges 
it is -.01. (Table 34). These correlations indicate that there is no 
real value in using net taxable income as a predictor of Regents Scholar- 
ship payments. Therefore, non-winners or zero cases weaken the correla- 
tion considerably. For example, because so few sommunity college stu- 
dents receive Regents Scholarships in this sector, there is absolutely 
no correlation between income and Regents Scholarship payments. In the 
other sectors the correlation is very slight. Although the amounts and 
payments are scaled down as income rises, there is a far greater tendency 
for higher income students to receive Regents College Scholarships. The 
percentage of students receiving Regents Scholarships at various income 
levels is shown in the following table. 



Table 36 

Regents Scholarship Holders as 
a Percentage of Inco me Group 



P^iv^te SUNY Community College 





^Holders 


% of 

Income 

Group 


# Holders 


% of 
Income 
Grou£_ 
■"28.8% 


^Holders 


% of 
Income 
Group 
~2.'7% ' 


$0-2,000 


52 


30.8% 


73 




$2-16,000 


537 


41.8% 


723 


33.9% 


31 


9.0% 


over $16,000 


126 


49.0 


122 


47.5 


7 


18.9% 



The nuii;ber of holders at the community college is so small as to be 
insigni f i cant. 
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The relationship between income and actual Regents Scholarship 
payiiient 1s quite high, (Table 35). 

A Poor Relationstii p between^ Jncofiie and Federal Grants Exists even 
though the Federal G rants are 'targeted aYToVln come Student s, 

Other Federal grants awarded to students, including such sources 
as Suppleaiental Educational Opportunity Grants and Nursing Scholar- 
ships, are not strongly related to income. When the column showing 
the mean for all cases in Table 1-4 is examined, it appears that these 
Federal grants are related to financial need. This would be In keep* 
ing with the Federal policy that Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grants be awarded to students who have the greatest financial need and 
whd would be unable to attend college without such financial assistance. 
However, the existence of a very large number of low income college 
students who do not receive Federal grants produces a weak overall cor- 
relation. Correlation coefficients are barely significant at the private 
and public campuses. Furthermore* income is also a weak predictor of the 
actual amount of the payment, (Table 35). The correlation Is not 
statistically significant at the community colleges because of the low 
number of cases. 

The correlation between Income and Social Security payments, even 
though payments depend on factors other than a means test, is sta- 
tistically significant, However, no relationship exists between in- 
come and the amount of the payment, 

Social Security benefits used by students according to net tax- 
able income level are shown in Table 1-5. In all sectors the highest 
proportion of students who use Social Security benefits are at the low- 
est income levels* This verifies previous assumptions that much of 
the non-taxable income available to families is through social security 
benefi ts. 

BEOG grants are not as yet a significant factor in the financing 
of college education. Of all the students in the sample at private 
colleges, only 4% received BEOG grants. When averaged over all cases 
the amount was $12» At State University campuses only 3% of the students 
received BEOGs for an overall average of $9, At community colleges 
4% of the students received BEOGs with an overall average of $9. The 
relationship between income and the awarding of a BEOG is not significant 
because the sample Included all classes, and awards are limited to fresh- 
men. However, among actual recipients a high relationship between income 
and the amount of the payment exists. 

There Is Ho Re1ationst)i_p between Income an d Loans o r Wnrk, 

Total borrowing does not show a statistically significant rela- 
tionship to income except at the community colleges. (Table 1-6 and 
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Federal direct loans are awarded on the basis of a means test 
administered at the campus level, A weak relationship for income as 
a predictor of these loans emerges. However, no relationship exists 
between income and the amounts of Federal direct loan, or for the 
amounts of any other type of loan. 

The New York Higher Education Assistance Corporation loans are 
administered under the Federal Guaranteed Loan Program, Recent amend- 
i.Gnts to the Federal law require that subsidized loans be awarded on 
the basis of a means test. It is interesting that this action has 
not produced any relationship between income and access to or amount 
of guaranteed loan. {Table 1-8). The relationship between NYHEAC 
loans and income is random. 

For work, as with other foms of aid, no relationship with income 
is apparent. The correlation coefficients between academic year work 
and net taxable income are -.05 at the private colleges, -.11 at the 
State University campuses and -,03 at the community colleges. From 
these correlation coefficients it can be said that no relationship 
whatsoever exists between net taxable income and students working 
during the academic year. 

Federal College Work - Study jobs are awarded on the basis of 
financial need and a weak correlation between income and such jobs 
exists. However, there is no relationship between income and the 
size of the award. 

Lest it be charged that the foregoing analyses were biased in 
favor of the State grant system because net taxable income was used 
in dotermining the relationships, correlation coefficients were 
also determined between gross taxable income and grant amounts, and 
total income (gross taxable plus non-taxable income) and the grant 
amounts. Despite the fact that Scholar Incentive Awards are based 
on a stepped scale rather than a sliding scale, the relationship 
betv;een income and the amounts of scholar incentive awards is as 
good as or better than the relationship between income and the 
amounts of BLOG awards, other federal grants, and institutional un- 
funded grants. 

Table 37 shows these relationships at the private and State 
University campuses. 
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Table 37 

CORRLLATIQN COLFFICIENTS BETWEEN INCOM ES AND GRANT A WARDS 





Gross Taxable 


Income 


Total Income 


Private 


SUNY 


Private SUNY 


Scholar Incentive 


-.61 


-.59 


-.57 -.58 


Federal bEOG 


-.53 


-.65 


-.53 -.73 


Other Federal 


-.?.o 


-.38 


-.22 -.34 


Institutional Unfunded 


-.11 


-.27 


-.14 -.25 



Thus, it would be difficult to .argue that grants awarded on 
the basis of a complex means test will produce a more equitable 
distribution of funds than grants awarded under the simple net 
taxable Incorne system. 

Parental Support is Related to Income , 

Parental support by net taxable income ^evel is shown in 
Table 1-9. At the lower income levels parental support rises at 
the same rate in each of the three sectors. However, at the com- 
munity colleges, parental support levels off rather quickly, prob- 
ably because of the low cost of attendance. At State University 
campuses this leveling takes place in the upper middle Income ranges, 
while at the private colleges parental support continues to ascend 
a<. income rises through the highest income level* Another way of 
<istabl ishing this relationship is by examining the correlation co- 
efficient between net taxable income and parental support for each 
of the three sectors. At the private colleges the correlation co- 
efficient between net taxable income a^nd parental support is .60, 
at the State University campuses it is .53, while at the community 
colleges the correlation coefficient drops to .33. 

Higher Income Students Do Not Choose Nore Expensive Colleges. 

The cost of attendance by income level is shown in Table I-IO. 
This analysis was done in order to determine if students at different 
income levels make different cost choices as income changes. This 
table shows a pattern only for the private colleges, where students 
clearly beain to choose higher cost institutions after a net taxable 
income of $16,000 is exceeded. However, the overall correlation co- 
efficient between income and cost for private college students is not 
significant at J4. 
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In concluding, Table J8 provides a r^ough cstiinotc of how a 
new State grant program 'Should be shap^^d. The Table shows the "Gap" 
between costs and rcsc.urco^ at different income levels. For the pur- 
poses of this table, resources include all grants with the exception 
of State grants and private college grants. The resources also in- 
clude all loans, academic year work, and parental support. However, 
parental support at the private colleges has been adjusted to the same 
level as at the State University campuses for net taxable incomes of 
$10,000 or less. It is at the $10,000 level that parental support at 
State University colleges levels off because of cost factors. At 
several incon^e levels in the public sector the gap has a negative value. 
This is because the mean resources exceed the mean cost:. At no point 
do the resources available to private college students exceed the costs. 

A grant program which provides averages of $1300 to students in the 
lowest income categories at private colleges, $700 to students at State 
University colleges and full tuition to students at community colleges, 
would reduC3 the gap to approximately $500 at private colleges, less than 
$300 at State University campuses, and virtually eliminate the gap at 
community colleges. Small amounts remaining in the gap can easily be 
earned by students through summer work. 

Inflation is increasing the cost of attendance at private colleges 
by approximately $200 per year. Thus, the gap for low income students at 
private colleges would be approximately $700 under such a program by 
1Q74-75. At the $8,000 n^t taxable income level for students at private 
colleges, average grants of approximately $700 would be required in 
1974-75 to hold the gap to $900. At public colleges, it is at roughly 
the $8,000 income level that the gap has ceased to toper down and begins to 
fluctuate considerably. At many points above the $8,000 income level in 
the public colleges the resources exceed the cost. It would appear the 
minimum awards of $100 would be adequate for students above the $8,000 or 
$9,000 income level at public colleges. 
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Table 38 

ESTIMATED GAP BETWEEN COSTS AND ACADEMIC YEAR RESOURCES^ 



Net Taxable 



Income 


r I i V a 


11 V 






1 ,000 


$1,931 


$1,063 


$407 


1 - 


2,000 


1,697 


930 


258 


2 - 


3,000 


2,290 


780 


876 


3 - 


4,000 


1,701 


937 


360 


4 - 


5,000 


1 i933 


708 


760 


5 - 


6,000 


1 ,439 


401 


218 


6 - 


7,000 


1 ,7t3 


490 


90 


7 - 


8,000 


1 ,459 


247 


71 


8 - 


9,000 


1 , 00/ 


86 1 


169 


9 - 


10,000 


1 ,010 


(-176) 


323 


10 - 


11,000 


1 ,062 


168 


(-3) 


12 - 


13,000 


875 


(-489) 


(-216) 


14 - 


16,000 


380 


121 


(-7) 


16 - 


18.000 


611 


(-478) 


514 


18 - 


20,000 


731 


(-56) 


763 


20 - 


30,000 


499 


179 


883 


30 - 


40,000 


696 


/O 


0 



1 Other than State and Institutional Grants. 
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APPENDIX A 



TECHNICAL NOTES ON SCHOLAR INCENTIVE UTILIZATION RATES 

There are various factors that would affect the discrepancy shown 
in Section I , Table 10: 

{]) Persons wiih net-taxable income over $20,000 are not eligible. 

(2) Non-citizens are not eligible for SI. 

(3) Persons who have already been paid for 8 sen^esters are not 
el igible, 

(4) Persons who dropped out after fall enrollment opted to 
waive payments for a partial semester. 

(5) The payment totals were as of the end of the budget yoar, 
and payments after that date were not included, 

(6) People may fail to apply because of poor advisement. 

In 1970 an estimated 24% of previous scholar incentive holders 
at private colleges had incomes over $20,000^ The comparable figure 
was 15% at S.U.N.Y. state-operated campuses. In the past three years, 
the proportion of Regents Scholarship holders in the upper income group 
has increased by 22% at private colleges and 17% at S.U.N. Y. Applying 
these increases to the 1970 estimates yields a revised estimate of 30% 
of the students at private colleges and 17% of the students at S.U.N. Y. 
campuses with incomes over $20,000. If it is further assumed that 5% 
of the students are ineligible for other reasons, the following estimate 
of the number of New York Stute residents who are eligible for SI but do 
not apply can be made for the private colleges for 1972-73. 
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Total Number N.Y.S. residents 



129,900 



Less : 



30% income inel igible 



39,000 



5% other Ineliglbles 



6,500 



45,500 



Number of eligible students 



84,400 



Number of SI recipients 



76,300 



Estimated Number of Non-Applicants 



8,100 



If the financial aid program proposed by the Regents were fully 
phased in now, and ]00% of these students were to receive average grants 
of $500 rnore than they would have been eligible for under the current 
program, the increased cost attributable to the new program would be: 



As awards would not increase substantially at public colleges under 
the proposed program, any utilization increase at public campuses cannot 
be attributed to the new program. 



The 82,070 shown in Table 10 includes Regents Scholarship hosiers with 
incomes over $20,000 



8,100 X $500 * $4,050,000 
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APPENDIX B 
PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS 
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INSTITUTIONS SLLtCTLD FOR SAMPLt BY CLASSIFICATION 



STATb UHIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

UnWersity Centers 

Albany 
binghaniton 
Uuffalo 
Stony brook 

Univers ity Colle ges 

hrockport 

Buffalo 

Fredonia 

Geneseo 

liew Palt^ 

Oneonta 

Plattsburgh 

Postdam 

S tatutory CuHeges 

Contract colleges at Cornell University 

T wo-Ye ar Colleges ■ Agricul tural, and Technical Colleges 

Cobleskill 
Morrisvil le 

Two-Year Colleges - Community Co l leges Outside New Y ork City 

Dutchess 
Erie 

Hudson Valley 
Jefferson 

Monroe ^ 

Naivsau County 

Onondaga 

Rockland 

Sullivan County 

Westchester 
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INSTITUTIONS SLLECTED FOR SAMPLL BY CLASSIFICATION 



fU'),VPUbl.IC INST ITUTIONS 

Mul ti versi ties_ 

Columbia University 
Cornel 1 Universi ty 
New York University 
Syracuse University 
University of Rochester (The) 

Uni versi tie s 

Pace University 

Long Island University 

Brooklyn Center 

C.W. Post Center 
Hofstra University 
Manhattan College 

COLLLGLS 

4 

College Complexes 

Barnard College, Columbia University 

D'Youville College 

Union Col lege 

LeMoyne College 

Niagara University 

St, Bonaventure University 

Skidmore College 

Wagner College 

Colleges - Four Y ear and Two Year) 

Hilbert College 
Marist College 
Mercy Col lege 
St, John Fisher College 

ENGINLLRING AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 

Clarkson College of Technology 
Pratt Institute 

Rochester Institute of Technology 
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MATERIAL SENT TO FINANCIAL AID OFFICERS 
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The University of the States of New York 
THK Sl'ATK EDUCATION DEPARTMPINT 
Scholar Incent Study 

99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New Vork 12210 



INSTRUCT tUNS I'OR FINANCIAL All) OFFICERS FOR STUDY OF SCflOLAR INCENTIVE RECIPIEOTS 



The following materials are enclosed: 

a. 100 questionnaires on students randomly selected from the first fall 1973 
scholar incentive claim, 

b. A supply of the second pages to be attached to the basic questionnaire if the 
data is to be provided by the financial aid office, 

c. A Summary Data Sheet on the participating institution. 

If you have any questions on this study> please call Peter Keitel, (518) 474-5313. 

First, review files to determine if financial information on the student is available. 
If information is not available in the files, please return the questionnaire to the ' 
State Education Departincnt as soon as possible . Do not remove the identification on 
these forms. The questionnaire with a different second page will be mailed to the 
parents of the student. We would like to make this mailing as quickly as possible, 

If information is available, attach page 2 and complete the following items: 

I* Student Information - In most cases this section vjill be complete through item 
number seven. Review and complete this section, 

II, Cost of Attendance - Indicate the budget used in awarding financial aid to 
the student. 

III. Patients Financial Data 

1, Income in calendar 1972 from all taxable sources. If the Parents Confidential 
Statement is used, indicate the amount shown on line 10, If another form 
used, indicate the comparable figure. 

2. Income in 1972 from all non-taxable sources. Lines 11-A-B-C-D of the PCS 
or comparable data* 

3, Estimated net value of home - Market value less unpaid mortgage* Line 
17 of PCS or comparable data, 

4. Estimated net value of other assets. Lines 18, 19, 20 on PCS plus 
value of business or farm (see FNAR) or comparable data. 

IV . Resources t o be used to f inance the 1973-74 aca de mic year . 

1, Attach page 2 to page 1. 

Parental and student contributions. Indicate the expectations used in 
calculating the award. This may differ from the amounts shown on thti 
'^Financial Need Analysis Report,^' 
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3. Grants, or scholarships, loans> and work, Indicate awards made or 
expected to be made. For example, if a student appears eligible for 
a BKOG but has not received his award notice, Indicate the expected 
amount* 

Tpon completion of the student data forms, remove the identification number and 
name. 

Complote the summary sheet and return all material to; 

New York State Education Department 
Scholar Incentive Study 
Room 183^ 

99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 
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The University ot" cht; State of New York 
THE STATE EDUCATION OBPARTMENT 
Scholar IncentiVk^ Study 

99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 

SCHOLAR INCENTIVE STUDY SUMMARY SHEET 

Name of Institution; 



Study Coordinator's Naiae : 



Tl t Ic : ^ ^ Telephone : 



area code 

1. Number of student data-sheets completed at the can^us , ♦ . . 

2. Nuiber of student data sheets returned, uncotnpleted, to the 
?:ducatloa Department , » . » , 



Wliat Is the primary needs analyses system used by this Inscl- 
tutlon? (Check only one) 



College Scholarship Service 
Anverlcon College Testing Program 
Other (specify) 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 



Is latemal Revenue Service data used to verify Information 

provided by parents snd students? Yes {, J (I) No [ ) (2) 

If yes, In approximately what percent of the cases are such 

data used? % 



3. What are the 1973-74 student budgets used at this institution for awarding In- 
stitutional and Federal financial aid to undergraduate students <not including 
8E0G)? 

Resident Cocnuter 
Students Students 

Tuition $ ^$ 

Pees . 

Room N/A 

Board N/A 

Maintenance at Honve N/A 

Lunches N/A 

Books and Supplies 

Transportation 

personal, Clothing and Recreation 

Other 

Total 



6. Please attach a brief statement of the financial aid policy of this irstltut-lon 
paying particular regard to the merit criteria U3ed in awarding financi.^1 aid* 
It will suffice to attach a copy of your financial aid brochure and applicable 
statements from the college catalogue. 
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The Unlver*lty of tha Stdte of New Voflc 
YKE SfATE EDDCATION tlfAtmttn 
SchoUr lact?ntlv« Stud/ 
99 Va^hlngtoa Avenua 
ALbAny, Hew York 12210 



STVPfcm' IKFQRMATlOy (PUAte covpLeu or corttct ai oeco^sa^y) 

1. College !>fov Atteadtrtg; 

Year of Birth: 3. AvArd Code : 



ED 



U, Nu«b«r of r.chev k-htldren ut this family in coll«g« 

5. H«« requejt for «;<:lu4ton of faaJly income bden groiAteJ? 

6. Aw»r<J type xni amount RS CXZLJ 1 SI j | 

lexr Fen«l« □(t) a, Ha 



n 



No 

r 



l:j(2) 
D 



lital StJtufl: H4rrlod CI1(0 
3CngU [;j(2) 
(InoL. dLVorc«id and widowed) 



9. Year in college (a» of fall 1973): Freshman 

Soi^hotncrc! 
Junior 

Senior (or bth year) 
10. Nujiber of ineaher^ of iraaediate faolly: Parents 



_ Children 

(Iccl. chU student) 

II* Does this student live at hotae and cotoDute 

to college? Yes □ (I) No □(2) 

If IJo, does the student live in college operated 

Yes Q(l) Ko Q (2) 



». COST OF ATTEWDANCE 

What are the estlvukted costs of attending college for this student 
In the 1973-74 academic year. Include tuition, fees, rocvm and 
board I book4 and supplies, transportation and personal expenses 
Including clothing and rocreatlon $ 



(whole dollars) 



C. PAiLSVrS PlKANCLg DATA 

1. Incooe In 1972 froa all taxable aoarcea. Include aalarles, 
wages, tips I dividends t Intereac and other Income. . . 



2* Iqcomb In 1972 from all nontaxable sources. Include 
Socla> Security, Veteran}* Benefits, Social Services 
and other sources, (If ncne enter zero) . $ 



$ 

(whole dollars) 



3« BitlmAted equity In horae . (Preaenc auickei value leis 

unpaid oortgagc) ^ 

If renting, leave blank. 



(whole doUara) 



(whole dollara) 



4. BstlmAted net veiue of other assits. Include banU 
accounts, other Inveatnents, value of other real 
estate and the value of a hualrejis ot farm leas out- 
standing deht and liens against the^ci ^S3et5, Do not 
Include th/3 value of cars, Jtwalry, ticnxiore or othrr 
IteoLS normally considered as persons! property . , . , 



$ 

(whole dollars) 



(cut or tear here prior to tc turning thJ a forra) 



-pj-T--r-T"] 



student'! NArae 



o 

ERIC 
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D. Student Resource Data 

Report <in whole dollars) the amounts of resources to be used In financing 
this student's 1973-74 academic year. Do not Include Scholar Incentive or 
Regents Scholar s ^l \ip monlps. These are Included on page 1. 

1. parental Support (see item P if student is independent). 

2. Student's Earnings from Summer Work $ 

3. Student's Earnings During the Acadeialc Year: 

Federal College Work Study Programs $ 

Work at This Institution . • * . $ 

Other Work $ 

4. Student's Savings or Assets $ 

5. Grants cJr Scholarships (Not Scholar Incentive or Elegents Scholarship): 

Institutional Unfunded Grant (Include State University 

Scholarship or Waiver) $ 

Institutional Funded Grant $ 

New York State SEEK, HEOP or EOP $ 

Veterans Administration ♦ $ 

Social Security $ 

Basic Educational Opportunity Grant $ 

Other Federal Grants $ 

Other Grants or Scholarships $ 

6 . Loans : 

Federal Direct Loans (imSh and NSL) $ 

NYHEAC Loan $ 

Institutional Loans (long term) $ 

Other Loans $ 

E . Student Indebtednes s 

What is the total outstanding indebtedness of this student for educational 

purposes. Include loanr* from all sources during the present and 

past years? , $ 

F. Is this student con5!ldered to be financially indopeadout of his parents for 
the purpose of avarding campus financial aid?. . » , . Yes [_J (1) No [Ij (2) 

TO PROTECT THK COrn^IDEOTIALITY OF THIS RF.SfONSR, DO NOT FORGKT TO REMOVE THE 
^ ^DEOTIFICATION PORTTON OF PAOtE 1 OF THE FOK.M, 

EHsLC 
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THE UNlVE«SrrY OF THK STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

ALBANY, New YORK tZZZA 



HIOHCR ANO PROPCiSIONAt COUCATION 



Dear Parent: 

One of the major topics to be considered in the 1974 
New York State Legislative session will be increased Scholar 
Incentive awards to students* The State Education Department 
is conducting a study of Scholar incentive holders in order 
to provide data to the Regents, the Legislature, and the 
Office of the Governor that will assist in evaluating propo- 
sals to increase financial aid to students. 

Your cooperation is needed in this research study. Five 
thousand names have been selected at random from the students 
who have applied for Scholar Incentive awards for 1973-74. Your 
son's or daughter's name was among thos^ selected. 

The study will analyze the responses on the enclosed 
questionnaire. We have completed as much of the background 
data on the form as possible and request that you complete the 
remainder. After you have completed the form, please remove 
the name and return the form to the State Education Department 
by October 19, 1973, using the enclosed postage paid return 
envelope. In this way, we will have no way of identifying 
individual responses. We merely wish to develop a profile of 
the characteristics of Scholar Incentive award holders and 
their families. 

We sincerely hope that you will agree to help us in im- 
proving New York State's program of financial aid to students. 

Yhank you. 



Sincere ly, 




T. Edward Hollander 



Enclosure 
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The University ol tK« St*t« of N«w York 
m ffTATB EDDCATIOK PEPARIMENT 
Scholar Iticentive Study 

99 W««hlo^ton Avenue 
Albeny, Kav Xoxk UilO 

STVPgyr IK rpRHAIION (PleJii^ coi^Utc or correct as ncceaMry) 

1. College How Atterding* . 

2, Y^ar of Birth; 3. Avtrd Code j 

4. Runber of other children of this Caai ly in college 

5i Um requftit toi exclusion of fevdly incooK been granted? 

n 



10. 

11. 



□ 



Award type and aw>ua*c M 



52 



CV 



am 



Ye 
NO 



(I) 
(2) 



Sex: PeiM 
Hale 



tj<2) 



B. KacU«l Status: 



Karrted . H (l> 
Single □ (2> 
(it\cl, divotced atid vldoue^) 



Tear in college (at of fall 1973): Freshman 

Sophotnore 
Junior 

Senior (or 5th year) 
Kusber of nssil«r« of ioaedlate fesily; parents 



(4) 



_ Children 

(Incl. thla atudent) 
Does this student live at home and coosuCe 

to college? Ves 0(0 Ho [~] (2) 

If Jjo, docs the etudant live in college operated 

housing? Yes C3(l) Ko □ (2) 



B. post (X ATttHPAKCE 

What arc the estimated costs of attending college for this student 
In the 1973*74 acadeiiLic year. Include tuition, feesi roofa and 
bo4rd, books atkd supplies^ transportation and personal eKpeneee 
including clothing and recreation * $ 



(whole dollars) 



C, PARHlffS PXHANCIAL D/tfA 

1« Xncone in 1972 frofs all tayat>le sources. Include salaries. 



iragea, tips, dividends, interest and other incooe. 



2. 



IncoM in 1972 froo all nontaxable sources. Include 
Social Security, Veterans' Benefits, Social Services 
and other sources. (If none enter tero) ........ $ 



(whole dollars) 



BstlAated equity in hoiae. (Present t&arket value less 

unpaid flortgage) $ 

If renting, leave blank. 



(whole dollars) 



(whole dollars) 



EstlAated net value of other assets. Include bank 
accounts^ other inveatnentSi value of other real 
estate and the value of a business or farm 1^$$ out-^ 
standing debt and liens against these assets. Do g^t 
include the value ol cars. Jewelry, furniture or other 
iteus normally considered as personal property .... 



(whole dollars) 



(cut or tear here prior to returning this fom) 



Student's Kaae 
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D. Student Resource Data 

Report (in whole dollars) the amounts of resources to be used in financing 
this student's 1973-74 academic year. Do not include Scholar Incen tive or 
Regents Sc holarship monies . These are included on page 1. 

1. Parental Support (see item P if student is independent). $ 

2. Student's Earnings from Summer Work $ 

3. Student *s Earnings During the Academic Year. ...... $ 

4. Student's Savings or Assets $ 



5. Grants or Scholarships (Not Scholar Incentive or Regents Scholarship) 

Veterans Administration. . ^ 

Social Security ^ 

Bederal Basic Educational Opportunity Grant. $ 

Other 



$ 

6 . Loans ^ 

7. Other Sources. . 



E . Student Indebtedness 

What is the total outstanding indebtedness of this student for 
educational purposes. Include loans from all sources during the 
present and past years. $ 



F. Is this student considered to be financially Independent 
of his parents? 

Yes □ (1) No CJ (2) 

Please return the completed questionnaire, by October 19 > 1973 In the 
enclosed postage paid envelope, to: 

The New York State Ed<ic^tir» Pepartrntfi 
Scholar Incentive Study 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12? 10 



TO PROTECT THE CONPIDEtrriALITY OP YOUR RESPONSE, UO NOJ FukGKr TO Rt^Mrn/fc: THE 
IDENTIFICATION PORTION ON PAGE 1 OF THE FORI . . 
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APPENDIX E 



Table E-2 
USABLE RETURNS 



Subsector 



Original 
Sample 



Number of 
Responses 



Return 
Rate 



PRIVATE 
Multiversities 
Universities 
College Complexes 
Colleges 

Engineering and Tech. 
Colleges 

SUBTOTAL 

PUBLIC 

State University 

University Centers 

University Colleges 

Agricultural and 
Technical Colleges 

SUBTOTAL 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

TOTALS 



500 
500 
800 
400 

300 
2.500 



400 
900 

200 
1,500 
1,000 
5,000 



425 
365 
680 
2/j6 

236 
1,992 



251 
656 

151 
1,058 

539 
3,589 



BS.0% 
73.0 
85.0 
71.5 

78.7 
79.7 



62.7 
72.9 

75.6 
70.5 
53.9 
71.8 



ERIC 



80 



APPENDIX F 

VALIDITY OF SAMPLE 

In order to compare the adjusted net taxable income distribution of the 
sample with the distribution of all students who had applied for and received 
Scholar Incentive Awards as of fall 1973» each distribution was broken down 
into 14 income categories. The chi square for goodness of fit (for the sam- 
ple distribution compared to the total distribution for private colleges) was 
not significant (x2 = 19.8, df = 13)*. Hence it can be concluded that the sam- 
ple is representative of the adjusted net taxable income distribution for stu- 
dents who hold Scholar Incentive Awards at private colleges. The chi square 
for the S.U.N. Y. institutions was also not significant (x2 = 22.307, df = 13). 
The sample for theS.U.N.Y. institutions is also an adequate representation of 
the total distribution of scholar incentive holders. Similar results were found 
for the community colleges (x^ = 10. 73, df = 13). Again, the sample is an ac- 
curate representation of the total income distribution of Scholar Incentive 
Holders. Overall, all three samples are accurate representations of their re- 
spective sectors. 



* x2 .Ob level df = 13 = 24.73 
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APPENDIX G 
FAMILY FINANCIAL STRENGTH 
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TAbLL G-1 



ERIC 



PRIVATE COLLEGES 
mSi^ TAXABLE INCOME BY NET TAXABLE INCOME 



GROSS TAXABLE INCOME 

Net 

Taxable 0 5000 10,000 15,000 20,000 25,000 30,000 35,000 40,000 45,000 
Incom e 4999 9999 1 4,999 19.999 24,999 29,999 34,999 39,999 44,999 Or Kore Total 

$38,000- 

39,999 1 2 14 

36, 000- ' ^ 

37,999 9 , 

1 113 
2 2 



35.999 
32,000- 
33.999 
30,000- 

Mll 1112 



28,000- 
29.999 



26,000- 

IM tl 3 1 3 



24,000- 
25,999 
22,000- 



5 

1 4 6 



1 8 
12 5 1 9 



^3.999 117 6 2 17 

20,000- I I / D 1/ 

21.999 1 5 11 1 18 

18,000- 

19,999 1 4 16 32 23 1 1 1 79 

16,000- 

17.999 4 24 66 12 1 107 

14,000- 

15.999 1 16 53 55 4 1 130 

12,000- 

13,999 2 2 16 117 27 2 1 3 170 

10,000- 

11.999 2 7 67 111 16 203 
8,000- 

9.999 2 21 114 60 2 199 
6.000- 

7.999 3 44 146 34 2 1 230 

4.000- 

5.999 10 81 88 28 207 
2.000- 

3,999 16 96 28 5 1 1 147 

0 - 

1.999 2801 113 28 12 2 435 

Total 316 365 513 463 213 63 20 12 11 5 1,981 



1 1ncludes independent students 
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Table G-2 



STATE UNIVERSITY 
GROSS TAXABLE INCOME BY NET TAXABLE INCOME 



Net GROSS TAXABLE INCOME 

Taxable 0 5000 10,000 15,000 20,000 25,000 30,000 35,000 40,000 45,000 

Income 4999 9999 14,999 19,999 24,999 29,999 34.999 39,999 44,999 Or More 



Total 



$38,000- 
39.999 
36,000- 
37.999 
34,000- 
35,999 
32,000- 
33.999 
30,000. 
31 ,999 
28,000- 
29,999 
26,000- 
27,999 
i:4,000- 
25.999 
;f2.000- 
23,999 

20,000- 
21,999 

18,000~ 
19,999 

16,000- 

17,999 

14,000- 

15,999 

12,000. 

13,999 



10.000- 
11,999 

8,000- 
9,999 
6,000- 
7.999 

4,U0U- 
5,999 
2,000. 
3,ij99 

0- 

J_j99y_ 
Total 



1 
2 
1 



4 

6 



1 41 

14 47 

I35I 52 

158 177 



2 
6 
11 



2 7 54 
2 18 106 



46 
23 

13 
286 



2 
2 
7 

10 
31 
49 
76 

41 
22 

6 
1 
3 

251 



^ ^Includes independent students 

ERIC 



z 
5 
12 

27 
30 
30 
7 

6 



121 



2 
1 
1 
3 
4 

13 

11 

2 
2 



41 



84 



2 
1 



1 
3 

1 
1 



10 



1 
3 
1 

4 

2 
2 

10 
12 
34 
51 
71 
98 
115 

in 

149 

95 

85 

204 
1,050 



Table G-3 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
GROSS TAXABLE INCOME BY NET TAXABLE INCOME 



Net 

Taxable 
Income 



^28,000- 
29.999 
26,000"- 
27.999 

25,999 

7ZMU- 

23,999 

ZU.UUU- 

21,999 

TOJUu- 

19.999 

16,000- 

17.999 

14,000- 

15.999 

12,000- 

13.999 

10,000- 

11,999 

9,999 

6,000- 

7,999 

4,000- 

5,999 

2.000- 

3,999 

"13: 

1,999 

Total 



0 

4999 



5000 
9999 



10,000 
14,999 



GROSS TAXABLE INCOME 

15,000 20,000 25,000 30,000 35,000 
19,999 24,999 29,999 34,999 39,999 



Total 



80' 
85 









1 


1 






3 


6 


2 






3 


6 


9 


1 


1 


4 


12 


1 


1 


1 


9 


19 


2 




lU 


27 


16 




4 


11 


42 


8 




3 


27 


31 


3 


2 


8 


40 


10 


1 




17 


24 


2 


1 




28 


18 


2 






62 


132 


133 


73 


19 



2 

1 

2 

13 

18 

19 

34 

53 

66 

68 

60 

44 

128 
509 



1 



Includes independent students 
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Table G-5 



PRIVATE COLLEGES 
NON-TAXABLE INCOME BY NET TAXABLE INCOME 



Nori'Taxable Income 

Net 

Taxable 0 2000 4000 6000 8000 10,000 12,000 14,0U0 16,000 18,000 20,000 

Income 1999 3999 5999 7999 9999 11,999 13,999 i5,999 17,999 19,999 21,999 Total 



$38,000 
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70 
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104 
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14,000^ 
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128 
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13,999 


167 
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10,000- 






11,999 


200 
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9,000 


194 
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6,000- 






7,999 


217 
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4,000- 






5,999 


193 


10 


Z,000- 






3,999 


132 


8 


0- 






1,999 


308' 


58 



4 
2 
3 
2 
5 
6 
8 

1 9 

17 
18 
79 

1 107 

130 

2 170 
1 203 

1 199 

3 1 11 230 
3 1 207 
5 2 11 1 147 



45 12 7 2 435 

Total 1795 94 59 16 8 4 2 1 l i 1981 



T 



ERIC 



Includes independent students 
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Table G-6 



STATE UNIVERSITY 
NON-TAXAbLE INCOME BY NET TAXABLE INCOME 



Net NON-TAXABLE INCOME 

Taxable U 2000 40U0 6000 8000 10,000 12,000 14,000 16,000 18,000 20,000 

Income 1999 3999 5999 7999 9999 11,999 13,999 15,999 17,999 19,999 Or Mor o Total 
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144 
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1 


49000- 








5,999 


92 


2 




2 9 000- 








3,999 


70 


8 


6 


0 - 


I54I 






1.999 


31 


11 


Total 


964 


54 


20 



6 
7 



1 



1 

3 
1 

4 
2 
2 

10 

12 

34 

51 

71 

98 

116 

111 

149 

95 

85 

204 
1050 



Includes independent students 
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TctDle G-7 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
NON-TAXABLE INCOME BY NET TAXABLE INCOME 



Net 

Taxable 
Income 



Non-taxable Income 



$28,000- 
29.999 

27.999 

25.999 
22,000- 
23.999 
20,000- 

13,000- 
14.999 
16,000- 
17,999 
14,000- 
15.999 
12,000- 
13.999 
10,000- 
n.999 
8,000- 
9. 000 
6,000- 
7^999 
4,000- 
5.999 
2,000- 
3.999 
0 - 
1.999 
Total 



0 

1999 



2 
1 



2000 
3999 



4000 
5999 



6000 
7999 



8,000 
9,999 



10,000 
11,999 



2 








13 








17 


1 






19 








33 




1 




49 


1 


3 




64 


2 






61 


4 


3 




56 


3 


1 




36 


2 


4 


1 


86l 


18 


13 


8 


440 


31 


25 


9 



z 

3 



Total 



2 

1 

2 

13 

18 

19 

34 

53 

66 

68 

60 

44 

128 
509 



1 



Includes independent students 
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Table G-9 

PRIVATE COLLEGES 
TOTAL INCOME BY NET TAXABLE INCOME 



fjg^ Total Income 



TaX(ible 


0 5000 10,000 15,000 20,000 25,000 30,000 35,000 40,000 


Income 


4999 9999 14,999 19,999 24,999 29,999 34,999 39,999 44,999 


000 
























1 






2 


36.000- 














37.999 














2 


14 000- 
















35 999 












1 


1 


3? 000- 












33 QQQ 














2 


30 000- 
















31 QQQ 


1 




1 




1 




2 


Oft noo- 
















?Q QQQ 




1 




1 




4 




c D >UUU 
















07 QQQ 
C/ i777 






3 


1 


3 


1 




















tD * 777 




1 


1 




5 


1 


1 


99 000- 
















9 QQQ 




1 


1 


7 


6 


2 




















91 QQQ 


1 




5 


11 


1 






nnn- 

1 Oy uuu 
















lU QQQ 


1 4 


16 


32 


23 


1 




1 


ifi nof>- 
















1 7 QQQ 


4 


23 

ft* w 


66 


12 

1 ft. 


1 




1 
1 


1 A nnn- 
1 4 1 uuu 
















1 h QQQ 

10 1 7yy 


1 16 


52 


56 


4 


1 






1 0 AAA 

12,000- 
















1 QQQ 


2 1 17 


115 


29 


2 


1 


3 




1 u ,uuu 
















11.999 


2 7 67 


109 


18 










8,000- 
















9.999 


2 18 lib 


62 


2 










6,000- 
















7.999 


1 4U 147 


39 


2 




1 






4,000- 
















5.999 


6 79 90 


31 


1 










2,000- 
















3.999 


11 92 34 


5 


3 


2 








0- 


227I 143 47 














1.999 


16 












Total 


252 382 543 


471 


220 


64 


21 


12 


12 



ERIC 
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1 4 

2 

1 3 
2 
5 
6 
8 
9 

17 
18 

1 79 
107 
130 
170 
203 
199 
230 
207 
147 

2 435 
5 1981 



Table G-10 



STATE UNIVERSITY 
TOTAL INCOME BY NET TAXABLE INCOME 



Net 

Taxable 0 5000 10,000 15,000 20,000 25,000 30,000 35,000 40,000 45,000 
Income 4999 9999 14,999 19,999 24,999 29,999 34,999 39,999 44,999 Or More Total 



$38,000 












or more 












36,000- 












37.999 












34,000- 












35.999 












32,000- 












33.999 










1 


30,000- 










31.999 












28,000- 












29.999 








1 




26,000- 












27.999 












24,000- 












25,999 












22,000- 












23.999 








2 


2 


20,000- 












?1,909 . 








2 


5 


18,000- 












19,999 




1 




7 


12 












17,999 




1 


2 


10 


27 


14,000- 








15,999 


1 




6 


31 


30 


12,000- 










13,999 


2 


3 


12 


49 


30 


10,000- 










11,999 


1 


6 


25 


76 


7 


b.OCO- 










9,999 


1 


8 


53 


40 


7 


6,000- 












7,999 


2 


17 


107 


21 


1 


4,000- 








5,999 


1 


40 


46 


6 




2,000- 










3,999 


11 


47 


24 


3 




0 - ■ 












1,999 


1161 


59 


^5 


3 


1 


Total 


135 


182 


300 


251 


123 



1 1 

2 3 
1 1 

2 1 4 

1 1 2 
11 2 

2 3 1 10 

4 1 12 

< 

13 1 34 
11 51 
2 1 71 
2 98 

115 

1 1 111 

1 149 
1 1 95 

85 
204 

41 11 14 2 1050 



includes independent students 
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Table G-ll 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
TOTAL INCOME BY NET TAXABLE INCOME 



Net 

Taxable 0 5000 10,000 
Income 4999 9999 14,999 



$28,000 
29.999 
26,000- 
27.999 
24,000- 
25.999 
22,000- 
23.999 
20,000- 
21.999 
18,000- 
19.999 
16.000- 
17.999 
14,000- 
15.999 
12.000- 
1 3,999 
107500^ 
11.999 
8.000- 
9.999 
6.000- 
7.999 
4.000- 
5.999 
2.000- 
3.999 
0 - 
1.999 
Total 



1 
2 



61' 
65 



Total Income 

15,000 20,000 25,000 30,000 36,000 
19,999 24.999 29,999 34.999 39,999 Total 









1 




1 






4 


5 


3 


1 






3 


6 


8 


1 




2 


3 


13 


1 




1 


1 


9 


19 


2 






8 


29 


16 






4 


11 


41 


9 






2 


25 


34 


3 


2 




8 


41 


9 


2 






14 


26 


4 








36 


28 


3 








65 


142 


139 


74 


18 


4 



2 
1 
2 

13 

18 

19 

34 

53 

66 

68 

60 

44 

128 
509 



1 



Includes independent students 
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Table U-12 



PRIVATE COLLEGES 
ASSETS BY NET TAXABLE INCOME 



Net 



ASSETS 



1 0 AGIU 1 C 


0 


10,000 20,000 30,000 40,000 50,000 60,000 70,000 80,000 90,000 






9999 19,999 29,999 39,999 49,999 59,999 69,999 79,999 89,999 Or More Total 


^ 38, 000- 




















39,999 






1 


1 




2 






4 


36,000- 




















37,999 


1 


1 














2 


34,000- 




















35,999 


1 


1 












1. 


3 


32", 000- 




















33,999 








1 


1 








2 


30,006- 




















31 ,999 


1 


2 




1 








1 


5 


28,006- 


















29,999 


4 


1 












1 


6 


26,000- 




















27.999. 


1 


3 


1 


' 




1 




1 


8 


24,000- 






1 














25,999 


4 


2 




1 


1 


1 






9 


22,000- 




















23.999 


10 


1 




3 


1 


1 1 






17 


20,000- 




















21.999 


8 


5 


2 


1 


'1 






1 


18 


18,00(>- 




















19.999 


50 


12 


4 


4 


4 


1 1 




3 


79 


16,000- 




















17.999 


65 


23 


6 


3 




11 5 




3 


107 


14,000- 




















15.999 


93 


14 


9 


9 


1 


1 2 1 






130 


12,000- 




















13.999 


128 


17 


7 


6 


6 


1 1 




4 


170 


10,000- 




















11.999 


162 


18 


6 


b 


6 


2 2 




2 


203 


8,000- 




















9.999 


154 


31 


8 


3 




1 


1 


1 


199 


6,000- 




















7.999 


195 


21 


6 


2 


3 


2 


1 




230 


4,000- 




















5,99^ 


154 


32 


9 


3 


4 


2 1 




2 


207 ■ 


2,000- 




















3,999 


119 


12 


8 


3 




1 




4 


147 


0 - 
1.999 


344 1 


37 


23 


13 


4 


4 4 


1 


5 


43b 


Total 


1494 


233 


90 


60 


32 


18 10 1? 


3 


29 


1981 



deludes independent students 
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Table G-13 

SrAT£.UliIVE«SITY 
ASSETS BY NET TAXABLE INCOME 



Net ASSETS 



Taxable 


0 


10,000 20,000 30,000 40,000 50,000 60,000 70,000 80.000 90.000 




Income 


9999 19,999 29,999 39,999 49,999 59,999 69,999 79,999 89,999 Or More Total 


$38,000- 


1 






1 




2 


39>999 














Jb,000- 














37,999 














34,000- 














35,999 










1 


1 












33,999 




1 




1 


1 


3 


30,000- 












31 ,999 


1 










1 


28,000- 












29,999 


2 


1 


1 






4 


26,000- 














27,999 








1 


1 


2 


^jr 'AAA' 

24,000- 












25,999 




2 








2 


22,000- 














23,999 


6 


1 


2 


1 




10 


"(Wi^ "* A'A A' 

20,000- 














21 ,999 


4 


3 


3 


1 1 




12 


18,000- 












19,999 


16 


6 


7 


3 1 


1 


34 


16,000- 














17,999 


OO 


1 1 


4 






51 


14,000- 












15,999 


44 


15 


6 


2 1 11 


1 


71 


12,000- 












13,999 


76 


9 


5 


13 2 11 




98 


10,000- 














1 1 QQQ 

1 i , yyy 


88 


15 


6 


3 1 1 


1 


115 


8,000- 














9,999 


89 


10 


5 


12 2 1 


1 


111 


6,000- 














7,999 


113 


19 


4 


5 2 11 1 


3 


149 


4,000- 














5,999 


75 


10 


2 


1 2 1 




95 


2,000- 














3.999 

' 0- ' ■ 


66 


8 


4 


4 1 1 


1 


85 


1,999 


161 


13 


9 


8 3 2 1 1 3 


3 


204 


Total 


775 


124 


58 


30 16 11 10 7 5 


14 


1050 



Includes independent students 
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Table G-14 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
ASSETS bY NtT TAXABLE INCOML 



Uet A S S t T S 

Taxable 0 10,000 20,000 30,000 40,000 50,000 60,000 70,000 80,000 90,000 
Income 999 9 19. 999 29.9 99 39,999 49.999 59.999 69 ,999 79,999 89.999 Or More Total 

1 



$28,000- 








1 


29,999 










26,000- 










27.999 










24,000- 










25.999 






1 




22,000- 










23.999 


1 








20,000- 










21.999 


1 


1 






18.000- 










19.999 


8 




4 


1 


Ib.OOO- 










17,999 


13 


2 






14,y99- 










15.000 


12 


3 


3 




12,000- 










13,999 


24 


8 


1 




10,000- 










11,999 


44 


4 


4 




8,000- 










9.999 


53 


3 


5 


3 


6.000- 










7.999 


59 


5 


3 


1 


4,000- 










b,999 


48 


7 


2 


2 


2,000- 










3.999 


37 


4 


1 














1,999 
Total 


115 


2 


4 


5 


415 


39 


28 


13 



1 2 
1 

2 

13 

2-1 18 
1 19 

1 34 

1 53 

1 1 66 

68 

1 60 
2 44 

1 1 128 

5 3 3 1 2 509 



includes independent students 
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Table G-16 

PRIVATE COLLEGES 
HOME EQUITY BY NET TAXABLE INCOME 



RESIDENCE EQUITY 

Net 

Taxable 0 10,000 20,000 30,000 40,000 50,000 60,000 70,000 80,000 90,000 
Income 9999 19.999 29.999 39.999 49.999 59.999 69.999 79.999 89.999 Or Knrf 



S38,000- 




















39*999 


1 




1 


1 

1 




1 






A 
H 


36 000- 




















37.QQQ 

w/ i 77 7 


1 






1 
1 










0 


34.000- 

W » } W W V 




















35*999 




1 


2 














12 000- 




















33 999 

WW 1 77 7 






1 


1 
1 










c 


30,000- 

WW 1 vw W 




















*i 1 1 777 




1 




1 


p 
c 




1 
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2ft 000- 




















29.999 




1 
1 


1 


0 

c 








1 

1 


1 ft 
1 0 


26*000- 

4> W f Ww 
















27 9QQ 

t. / 1 77 7 




1 


w 


0 


1 

1 






1 

1 


o 
o 


24.000- 




















25.999 




2 


3 

w 


0 
c 


0 
c 








Q 
7 


2?. 000- 

1 Ww^ 




















23 QQQ 

£> w 1 7 77 


3 


5 


8 


1 










17 


20.000- 

b W } W W V 




















21 .999 


2 


7 


4 


2 


1 


1 

1 




1 


18 


1ft 000- 




















19 999 

1 7 1 7 7 7 


17 


21 


22 


11 


3 

w 


2 

mm 


2 

mm 


1 


79 


16.000- 

1 W } w w V 




















17 999 

1 » J 777 


23 


24 


37 

w r 


13 

1 w 


10 

1 w 








107 


14 000- 

1 "T 1 w w 




















15,999 


35 


41 


32 


15 


4 


2 




1 


130 


12,000- 




















13,999 


40 


53 


38 


19 


14 


1 


3 


2 


170 


10,000- 




















11,999 


64 


51 


55 


24 


6 


1 


1 




1 203 


8,000- 




















9,999 


72 


56 


47 


16 


2 


6 






199 


6,000- 




















7.999 


86 


67 


54 


17 


4 




1 


1 


230 


4,000- 




















5.999 


97 


47 


43 


12 


6 


2 






207 


2,000-' 




















3.999 


67 


40 


26 


9 


1 


4 






147 


0- 


246^ 


















1.999 


81 


52 


38 


14 


3 




1 


435 


Total 


754 


499 


429 


187 


70 


23 


8 


9 


2 1981 



^ Includes indepeiidonl students 
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Table G-17 



STATE UNIVERSITY 
HOME EQUITY BY NET TAXABLE INCOME 



Net RESIDENCE EQUITY 

Taxable 0 10,000 20,000 30,000 40,000 50,000 60,000 70,000 80.000 90,000 

Income 9999 19,999 29,999 39.999 49,999 59,999 69 , 999 79>999 89,999 Or More Total 

$38,000- 

39.999 1 1 2 

36,000- 
3_7.999 
34,000- 
35,999 
32,000- 

33.999 1 2 
30,000- 

3L999 1 
28, coo- 
lie 2 1 
26.000- 

27.999 2 
24.000- 
25,999 1 
22.000- 
23.999 
20.000- 
21.999 
18.000- 

19.999 5 8 11 6 3 

16.000- 

17.999 12 15 11 12 1 
14.000- 

15.999 15 21 21 9 4 

12.000- 
i3i999_ 
10,000- 
11.999 
8,000- 
.9.999 
6.00O- 
7.999 
4.00O- 
5.999 
2,000- 
3.999 

^ 1 

_1i999_ 147' 31 16 7 12 

Total 410 304 213 94 17 7 



5 

12 

15 

26 

33 

38 

54 

36 

40 

147 
410 



2 
6 

8 
15 
21 
37 
42 
42 
48 
35 
17 

31 

304 



5 
1 

11 

11 
21 
25 
• 23 
24 
36 
16 
2? 

16 

213 



2 
5 

6 

12 
9 
9 

13 

6 

9 

7 

3 

7 
94 



1 
3 



1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

10 

12 

34 

51 

71 

98 

115 

111 

149 

95 

85 

204 
1050 



1 



Includes independent students 
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Table G-18 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
HOME EQUITY BY NET TAXABLE INCOME 



Net RESIDENCE EQUITY 

Taxable 0 10,000 c'D.OOO 30,000 40,000 50,000 60,000 70,000 

Income 9999 19,999 c:'i.999 39,999 49.999 59,999 69,999 79,999 Total 

5i28,000- " ~~ ■ 

29.999 1 1 

26,000- 
27.999 
24,000- 

25.999 1 12 

22,000- 

23.999 1 1 

20,000- 

21.999 2 2 

18,000- 

19.999 2 4 5 11 13 

16,000- 

17.999 2 3 5 4 2 1 1 18 

14,000- 

15.999 14 4 8 2 19 

12,000- 

13.999 4 10 7 7 6 34 

10,000- 

11.999 5 12 18 14 3 1 53 

8,000- 

9j00p 11 20 24 7 3 1 66 

"6,000- 

7.999 10 20 27 8 2 1 68 

4,000- 

5.999 16 20 16 8 60 

2,000- 

3.999 16 13 a 7 44 

0- 

1.999 791 18 22 5 3 1 128 

Total 144 122 138 75 22 6 1 1 509 



^ Includes independent students 
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Table G-19 



PRIVATt COLLLGLS 
NhT TAXABLE INCOME BY NUM8ER OF STUDENTS IN COLLEGE 



Wet 

Taxable 
Income 








LULLtbc. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


Total 


38,001-40,000 




1 


2 


1 


4' 


36,001-3b,000 




1 


1 




2 


34,001-36,000 






3 




3 


32,001-34,000 




c 






2 


30,001-32,000 




4 




1 


5 


28,001-30,000 




3 


3 




6 


26,001-28,000 




b 






8 


^4,001-26, 000 




7 


2 




9 


22,001-24,000 




9 


8 




17 


20.001-22,000 




18 






18 


18,001-20,000 


41 


32 


b 


1 


73 


16,001-18,000 


64 


3b 


8 




107 


14,001-16,000 


84 


43 




3 


13U 


12,001-14,000 


110 


50 


10 




170 


10. 001-12. OUU 


1 c :? 


57 


13 


4 


203 


8,001-10,000 


144 


56 






199 


6,001- 8,000 


169 


54 


14 


3 


230 


4,001- 6,000 


137 


C C< 


12 




207 


2,001- 4,000 


99 


46 




2 


147 


0- 2,000 


335^ 


80 


17 


3 


435 


TOTAL 


1,302 


663 


98 


18 


1 ,981 



ERIC 



^Includes independent students, 
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Table G-i!0 

STATt UHIVtRSITY 
iJ£T TAXABLt INCUME BY iNUMbHR OF STuUENTS lU COLLEGE 



Net. 
TaxaDle 

Income 


1 


2 


3 


FN rni 1 FRF 
4 


Total 


38,001-40,000 




2 






2 


36,001-38,000 












34,001-36,000 




1 






1 


32.001-34,000 




3 






3 


30.001-32,000 






1 




1 


20,001-30,000 




2 


2 




4 


26.001-2b,000 




2 






2 


24.001-26,000 






2 




2 


22,001-24,000 




6 


3 


1 


10 


20,001-22,000 




12 






12 


18,001-20,000 


16 


15 


3 




34 


16,001-18,000 


32 


12 


7 




51 


14,001-16,000 


45 


24 




2 


71 


12,001-14,000 


SB 


35 


5 




98 


10,001-12,000 


70 


29 


15 


1 


lib 


b.OOl-lO.OOO 


77 


34 






111 


6,001- 8,000 


99 


40 


8 


2 


149 


4,001- 6,000 


64 


28 


3 




95 


2,001- 4,000 


bb 


26 




1 


bf. 


0- 2,000 


1491 


41 


13 


1 


204 


TOTAL 


668 


312 


62 


8 


1 ,0;.0 



1 Includes independent students. 
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Table G-21 



COMMUHITY COLLEGES 
NET TAXABLE INCOME BY NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN COLLEGE 



Net 

Taxable 
Income 






ULrCilUull 1 o 


ill LULLCUC. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


Total 


2b,001-30,0U0 






1 




1 


26.001-28.000 












24.001-26,000 




1 


1 




2 


22.001-24,000 






1 




1 


20,001-22.000 




2 






2 


18.001-20,000 


7 


4 


2 




13 


16,001-18.000 


12 


4 


2 




18 


14,001-16,000 


12 


6 




1 


19 


12,001-14,000 


20 


13 


1 




34 


10,001-12,000 


32 


17 


3 


1 


53 


8,001-10,000 


50 


16 






66 


6,001- 8,000 


50 


15 


3 




68 


4,001- 6,000 


39 


18 


3 




60 


2,001- 4,000 


36 


8 






44 


0- 2,000 


10«1 


17 


3 




128 


Total 


366 


121 


20 


2 


509 



Includes independent students. 
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Table G-22 

PRIVATE COLLtGE STUDENTS BY DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT STATUS 



Independent for 
SEP Purposes 



Yes 

Totals 



Considered Independent by Financial 
Aid Office or Parents 



Yes 



Number 



38 
4b 
83 



(No report on 1 1 cases } 



(1.9) 
(2.3) 
(4.2) 



Number 



No 



4 

1,894 
1 ,698 



(.2) 
(95.6) 
(95.8) 



Totals 



Number 



42 (2.1) 
1,939 (97.9) 
1,981 • (100.0) 



Table G-23 

STATE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS bY DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT STATUS 



Independent for 
SE D Purposes 



Yes 
No 

Totals 



Considered Independent by Financial 
Aid Office or Parents 



Yes 



Number" 



13 
53 
66 



(No report on 8 cases) 



(1.2) 
(5.0) 
(6.2) 



KO 



Number 



0 

984 
984 



0 

(93.7) 
(93.7) 



Totals 



Number 



13 (1.2) 
1,037 (98.8) 
1,050 (100.0) 



Table G-24 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS BY DEPENDENT AND iNDLPLNUEliT STATUS 



Independent for 
SE D Purposes 



Yes 
No 

Totals 



Considered Independent by Financial 
Aid Office or Parents 



Yes 



iiumber" 



No 



13 

35 
48 



(No report on 30 cases) 



Number 



(2.6) 0 
(6.9) 461 
(9.4) 461 



0 

(90.6) 
(90.6) 



Totals 



J^uriiber^ % 

13 (2.6) 
496 (97.4) 
509 (ino.o) 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX I 
FINANCING PATTERNS BY CLASS YEAR 
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Table H-1 

REGENTS SCHOLARSHIP PAYMENTS BY CLASS YEAR 



Sector 
and 
Class 
Year 


No. of 
Cases 


Avg. of 
All Cases 


No. of 
Cases 
Greater 
Than 0 


% of 
Total 


Avg.of 
uases 
Greater 
Than 0 


Private 


Freshman 


544 


236 


225 


.41 


570 


Sophomore 


502 


214 


200 


.40 


536 


Junior 


452 


256 


214 


.47 


541 


Senior 


368 


247 


155 


.42 


586 


Total 


1 ,866 


236 


794 


426 


557 


S.U.N.Y. 












Freshman 


310 


160 


115 


.37 


430 


Soohomore 


238 


173 


86 


.36 


478 


Junior 


199 


207 


77 


.39 


535 


Senior 


221 


172 


72 


.33 


528 


Total 


968 


174 


350 


.362 


485 


Communi ty 
Colleges 












Freshman 


247 


31 


21 


.09 


370 


Sophomore 


204 


45 


22 


.11 


421 


Junior 












Senior 












Total 


451 


37 


43 


.095 


396 



ERIC 
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Table H-2 

SCHOLAR INCENTIVE PAYMENTS BY CLASS YEAR 



Sector 
and 
Class 
Year 


No. of 

Cases 


Avg. of 
All Cases 


No. of 
Cases 
Greater 
Than 0 


% of 
Total 


Avg.of 
Cases 
Greater 
Than 0 


Private 


Freshman 


544 


271 


544 


100 


271 


Sophomore 


502 


280 


502 


100 


280 


Junior 


452 


273 


452 


100 


273 


Senior 


368 


282 


368 


100 


282 


Total 


1,866 


276 


1,866 


100 


276 


S.u.N.Y. 












Freshman 


310 


188 


283 


.91 


206 


Sophomore 


238 


193 


210 


.88 


219 


Junior 


199 


210 


177 


.89 


237 


Senior 


221 


218 


206 


.93 


234 


Total 


968 


201 


876 


.905 


222 


Community 
Colleges 












Freshman 


247 


244 


240 


.97 


230 


Sophomore 


204 


212 


193 


.95 


225 


Junior 












Senior 












Total 


451 


219 


433 


.96 


228 



ERIC 
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Table H-3 
PARENTAL SUPPORT BY CLASS YEAR 



Sector and 
Class Year 


Ko. 
Cases 


Avg.of 
All Cases 


No. Cases 
Greater than 0 


% of 
Total 


Avg, of Cases 
Greater than 0 


Private 


F hni;^ n 
1 J Kzzt I iniuf 1 




) J /OO 






1 ,987 


OupiiUiiiVl c 


wC 


1 TiA 




OA 

.84 


2,063 


UUll *V( 




1 777 




. 86 


2,064 


Senior 


368 


1,701 


305 


.83 


2,052 


Total 


1,866 


1,750 


1,600 


.857 


2,038 


S.U.N, Y, 












Freshman 


310 


1,747 


281 


.91 


1 ,928 


Sophomore 


238 


1,513 


205 


.86 


1,756 


Junior 


199 


1,466 


173 


.87 


1,687 


Senior 


221 


1,430 


192 


.87 


1,646 


Total 


96B 


1,556 


851 


.879 


1,774 


Communi ty 
Colleges 












Freshman 


247 


1,044 


194 


.79 


1 ,329 


Sophomore 


204 


968 


158 


.77 


1,250 


Junior 












Senior 












Total 


451 


1.010 


352 


.780 


1,294 
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Table H-< 
SUMMER EARNINGS BY CLASS YEAR 



Sector 
and 
Class 
Year 


No. of 
Cases 


Avg. of 
All Cases 


No. of 
Cases 
Greater 
Than 0 


5^ of 
Total 


Avg.of 
Cases 
Greater. 
Than 0 


Private 


Freshman 


544 


347 


484 


.89 


390 


Sophomore 


502 


472 


454 


.90 


521 


Junior 


452 


501 


385 


.85 


589 


Senior 


368 


559 


326 


.89 


631 


I Ota 1 


1 ,oo6 


460 


1 ,649 


.884 


520 


S.U.N.Y. 












Freshman 


310 


291 


250 


.81 


361 


Sophoa^ore 


238 


456 


207 


.87 


524 


Junior 


199 


465 


164 


.82 


565 


Senior 


221 


436 


170 


.77 


b67 


Total 


968 


400 


701 


.81/ 


r 


Community 
Col leges 












Freshman 


247 


311 


m 


.73 


424 


Sophomore 


204 


429 




.77 


554 


Junior 












Senior 












Total 


451 


364 


3'< • 




4&b 



ERIC 
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Table H-5 

STUDENT SAVIiJGS AND ASSETS BY CLASS YEAR 



Sector 
and 
Class 
Year 


No. of 

Cases 


Avg.of 
All Cases 


No. of 
Cases 
Greater 
Than 0 


% of 
Total 


Avg.of 
Cases 
Greater 
Than 0 


Private 


Fresfinian 


544 


187 


280 


.51 


364 


Sophomore 


502 


230 


201 


.40 


574 


Junior 


452 


260 


185 


.41 


636 


Senior 


368 


278 


171 


.46 


599 


Total 


1 ,866 


234 


837 


.449 


523 


S.U.N.Y. 












Freshman 


310 


183 


165 


.53 


344 


Sonhomorp 


238 


226 


99 


.42 


544 


Junior 


199 


250 


85 


.43 


585 


Senior 


221 


202 


76 


.34 


587 


Total 


968 


212 


425 


.439 


482 


Cominuni ty 
Colleges 












Freshman 


247 


264 


122 


.49 


534 


Sophomore 


204 


225 


81 


.40 


567 


Junior 












Senior 












Total 


451 


246 


?n j 


.450 


547 



- no - 
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Table H-6 
ACADEMIC YEAR EARNINGS BY CLASS YEAR 

ft 



Sector 
and 
Class 
Year 


No. of 
Cases 


Avg. of 
All Cases 


No. of 
Cases 
Greater 
Than 0 


% of 
Total 


Avg. of 
Cases 
Greater 
Than 0 


Private 


Freshman 


544 


91 


89 


.16 


555 


Sophomore 


502 


147 


123 


.25 


600 


Junior 


452 


198 


124 


.27 


720 


Senior 


3bb 


265 


126 


.34 


773 


Total 


1 ,866 


169 


462 


.248 


671 


5. U.il. Y . 












Freshman 


310 


58 


37 


.12 


484 


Sophomore 


238 


127 


61 


.26 


.496 


Junior 


199 


154 


51 


.26 


601 


Senior 


221 


159 


55 


.25 


641 


Total 


968 


119 


204 


.211 


559 


Coirimuni ty 
Colleges 












Freshman 


247 


298 


87 


.35 


845 


Sophomore 


204 


373 


99 


.49 


768 


Junior 












Senior 












Total 


451 


332 


186 


.412 


804 



ERIC 
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Table H-7 

TOTAL GRANTS (other than SI & RS) BY CLASS YEAR 



Sector 
and 
Class 
Year 


No. of 

Cases 


Avg.of 
All Cases 


No. of 

Cases 
Greater 
Than 0 


% of 
Total 


Avg.of 
Cases 
Greater 
Than 0 


Private 


Freshman 


544 


724 


338 


.62 


1.165 


Sophoniore 


502 


680 


279 


.56 


1,223 


Junior 


452 


741 


272 


.60 


1,231 


Senior 


368 


682 


212 


.58 


1,183 


Total 


1 odd 


706 


1 ,101 


.590 


1 ,199 


c 11 rj V 












Freshman 


•J 1 u 


c. \ 1 


1 u/ 


. OD 


coo 


Sophomore 


0 10 
coo 




9 1 


. 38 


754 


Junior 


199 


286 


129 


.65 


441 


Senior 


221 


263 


123 


.56 


473 


Total 


968 


257 


450 


.465 


558 


Community 
Colleges 












Freshman 


247 


199 


61 


.25 


804 


Sophomore 


204 


240 


52 


.26 


940 


Junior 












Senior 












Total 


451 


218 


113 


.251 


867 
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Table H-8 
LOANS IN 1973-74 BY CLASS YEAR 



No. of Avg.of 

!t „ Cases Cases 

Class No. of Avg. of Greater % of Greater 

^^^^ Cases All Cases Than 0 Total Than 0 

Private 

Freshman 544 630 292 .54 1,173 

Sophomore 502 636 274 .55 1,164 

Junior 452 642 253 .56 1,148 

Senior 368 627 203 .55 1,136 

Total 1,866 630 1,022 .548 1,157 

S.U.N.Y. 

Freshman 310 512 146 .47 1,086 

Sophomore 238 405 96 .40 1.005 

Junior 199 511 91 .46 1,118 

Senior 221 572 111 .50 1,139 

Total 968 503 444 .459 1,088 

Community 

Colleges 

Freshman 247 202 56 .23 891 

Sophomore 204 237 54 .26 897 
Junior 
Senior 

Total 451 218 110 ,HA 894 



Table H-9 

CUMULATIVE INDEBTEDNESS BY CLASS YEAR 



Sector 
and 
Class 
Year 


No. of 
Cases 


Avg. of 
All Cases 


No. of 

Cases 
Greater 
Than 0 


% of 
Total 


Avg. of 
Cases 
Greater 
Than 0 


Private 


Freshman 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Sophomore 


502 


1 ,25b 


319 


.64 


1 ,979 


Junior 


452 


1.803 


316 


.70 


2,580 


Senior 


368 


2,235 


258 


.70 


3,188 


Total 


1,322 


1,716 


893 


.675 


2,541 


S.U.N.Y. 












Freshman 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Sophomore 


238 


808 


118 


.50 


1,629 


Junior 


199 


1 ,203 


117 


.59 


2 .046 


Senior 


221 


1,743 


152 


.69 


2,535 


Total 


658 


1,241 


387 


.588 


2,111 


Communi t> 
Col leges 












Freshman 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


SophoiDore 


204 


459 


72 


.35 


1,299 


Junior 












Senior 












Total 


204 


459 


72 


.35 


1 
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APPENDIX I 
FINANCING PATTERNS 8Y INCOME LEVEL 
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